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| a Writing Transitions 








Look Over My Shoulder any day of the week, 
and you will see for yourself why it pays to 
submit your manuscripts to me for agenting. 

During just one week I carried out the fol- 
lowing transactions for writers who read, as you 
are now reading, my Writer’s Digest ad: 

Sold: A mammoth 1000-page religious novel. 
This will be the first published work of its author 
who tried without success to sell the book to 
nearly a dozen publishers. Book club rights are 
now being negotiated and a motion picture sale 
is in the offing. 

Sold: Short stories to the women’s, confession, 
western and western-romance markets. 

Sold: Articles on the late H. L. Mencken, 
Berlin fashion designing, Alaska’s desire for self- 
government, Gold hunting in Mexico, Gangster- 
ism in Hollywood and Billy Graham, to markets 
as diverse as Leatherneck, Challenge For Men, 
Kiwanis, Your Life, Christian Herald and Amer- 
ican Mercury. 

Sold: Foreign rights to a juvenile animal book. 

Sold: Hollywood film option for an independent adventure film, on an unpub- 
lished manuscript. 





During this same week I also aroused competetive editorial interest in books 
on miniature potted trees, celestial navigation and the art of safe driving. I col- 
lected 17 months’ overdue British royalties from an American publisher, on threat 
of a lawsuit, and contacted 14 publishers and many of our own writers for mystery 
novels which my Paris agent urgently needs to sell to the French market at the 
rate of 4 to 6 per month. And, of course, I carried on many regular transactions 
with writers and publishers, making no fewer than a dozen editorial contacts per 
day. Right now we’re handling books and stories on circus life, marital problems 
(for a writer whose last Pocket Book sold 1,000,000 copies and is still going strong), 


flying saucers, ghostwriting, the Old West (for a blind writer who has sold more ‘ 


novels than any living writer—360, at this writing, with a new book sold every 
three weeks!) and many other topics. 

Actually, much of my handling could come under the title of ‘“‘above and beyond 
the call of duty” for I always try to adapt our services to the needs of the indi- 
vidual writer. This means hard, intensive work—work that an agency can suc- 
cessfully handle and which the writer usually cannot. It means making contacts 
on your behalf, keeping you up to date on queries and submissions, checking on 
your payments and a thousand odd details depending entirely upon the nature and 
needs of your manuscripts. 

So I honestly believe it will pay you to submit your work to my agency, what- 
ever its length or category. If your work is salable we, here in New York, and 
my four affiliated agencies abroad will do everything possible to sell it at the best 
rates, and to represent all available rights. 

Selling writers: Write us in detail, please, listing dates and amounts of recent 
sales for possible handling on straight 10%. 

Newcomers: Our fee is $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words, $1.00 per 1000 words 
thereafter. $15.00 for books, $7.50 and $10.00 for half-hour and hour teleplays. 
These fees include all costs of our reading, evaluation and agenting. 


Send me a manuscript or two today, so that I can begin to help you with your 
particular writing and selling problems. 


LAMBERT WILSON Literary Agency 


130 EAST 37TH STREET ¢ NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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The Whole Story 
Dear Editor: 

I was pleased to read “The Pro Attitude” by 
Samuel W. Taylor in the April issue of WrITER’s 


Dicest, especially because he was kind enough 


to mention me in the article. 

Sam wrote about me, “I hope it doesn’t em- 
barrass him to be talked about. He’s a pro now, 
and will have to get used to it.” 

Who could be embarrassed to be called a pro 
by a very real pro? However, I would like to 
correct and complete two points. 

Sam said, in reference to the advice he gave 
me which initiated my first major sale, that he 
just happened to be the nearest pro handy at 
the time. I knew about Sam Taylor long before 
I met him. I learned about a library party for 
a group of writers. I learned that Sam would 
be one of the guests. I “just happened” to be 
there. 

Sam was kind enough to invite me to attend 
a craft meeting in San Francisco at which Sidney 
Herschel Small would speak on the short story. 
When the night of the meeting came around I 
“just happened” to call Sam and ask him if I 
could ride along with him because my car was 
in need of repair at the moment and wouldn’t 
get me to San Francisco. (The car was in per- 
fectly good shape.) He told me to come along. 

Sam, until now, doesn’t know of my decep- 
tion, and I hope he’ll forgive it. We’re good 
personal friends today, and it is because of that 
that I want to complete a second point in his 
article. 

He related my sending a story to an agent, 
getting it back, and wanting to send it to an- 
other. He related his advice to me and the ulti- 
mate sale of a second story to American. 

The complete story is that along with his ad- 
vice to write the best pulp story I could, thereby 
easing me out of my “major-market” jitters, he 
also took valuable time to show me how my 
first, rejected story had been mishandled and 
how to correct the trouble. I rewrote the re- 
jected story on his advice, and sold that one to 
Collier’s. 

Sam is a working example of the generous 
pro—it is very easy to achieve a professional 
attitude when one has piled up a series of 
accomplishments, but when this has not yet hap- 
pened, then it is not easy; and about the only 
way to do it is to gain, vicariously, from the 
man who has—and so thank God for the gen- 
erousness of successful professionals like Sam W. 
Taylor! 

James McKimMey, Jr. 
P. O. Box 134 
La Honda, California 


Tue Wariter’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Learn how from the pros 
THE —— 7 


Mystery Writer’s 
HANDBOOK 
BY THE MYSTERY WRITERS OF AMERICA 


edited by Herbert Brean 





What’s your problem? Whether it’s plot, 
characterization, authentic detail, action, 
dialogue, suspense, markets, contracts, or 
just about anything connected with mystery 
writing, the MWA gives the solution in this 
book of hard fact and practical method- 
ology. Virtually every big name in-the 
detective-crime-mystery-suspense field has 
contributed must information and special 
tricks of the trade to this indispensable 
guide for writers. 


$3.95 at all bookstores 
HARPER & BROTHERS @ NEW YORK (6 








Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because.... 


our word rates go up to 6c 


we pay for your whole story even if we 
use only part of it 


we guarantee a report within two weeks 


every story is a contest entry, and 
even rejects win money 


J in addition to contest prizes, each story 
is eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


one story can earn up to $8000 
send a postcard to 


MODERN ROMANCES, 261 5th Avenue, N. Y. 16 
for full details of the above fabulous offers. 











tn~«-- by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. Monthly $2. ~ 
, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. 







































A Place For Pioneers 


Dear Editor: 

Four hours and forty-three dollars from Miami 
a writers’ and artists’ colony is being born on an 
island where winter and fuel bills never come. 

It is a secluded retreat, but there is a big city 
within an hour’s drive. It is in a primitive forest, 
but modern conveniences are available. It offers 
the charm of a foreign place, but is under the 
American flag. Spanish is the mother tongue, 
but English is spoken by almost everyone. The 
island is in the tropics, but the mountain nights 
are cool. Best of all, living costs are low. 

The island is Puerto Rico. The mountain has 
a name that deserves to have a story woven 
around it—Sierra de la Santa. From its peak you 
see far below the sixteenth-century town of 
Caguas. In the distance is the twentieth-century 
city of San Juan, and beyond is the tropical, 
blue Atlantic. 

The Puerto Rican government, always inter- 
ested in bringing more art and culture to the 
island, is now in the process of choosing sites 
attractive to creative homesteaders and appro- 
priate from the point of view of forest conserva- 
tion. The sites should be mapped by the time 
this copy of Writer’s Dicest reaches you. 

How does the plan work? The top of Sierra 
de la Santa mountain is a Puerto Rican state 
forest named Guavate. There you may lease a 
half-acre plot and be its virtual owner for 
twenty-five dollars a year. The one condition is 
that you must put up a building on your land 
during the first twelve months of your lease. 

How much would it cost to set up a shelter for 
your typewriter and other necessities? Fortunately 
the answer does not have to be hypothetical. 
A pioneer has blazed the trail. Frederick Lee, 
writer and soldier of fortune, got special per- 
mission three years ago from the Puerto Rican 
government to set up housekeeping on top of 
Sierra de la Santa. “My annual lease plus gas 
and electricity cost me considerably less than my 
cigarette bill of seventy cents a day,” says Fred. 

He started by planning and building his 18’ x 
16’ two-room, frame cottage in two and one-half 
weeks. The materials cost him $366. He had 
electricity brought in for $72. He built his sink 
with materials costing $22, and his desk for $9.60. 

Then he made a concession to the twentieth 
century and bought an 11-cubic-foot refrigerator 
for $480. “My refrigerator cost me more than 
my house,” chuckles Fred. He cooks with gas. 
A 100-pound tank lasts him six months, and costs 
$11. His electric bill is about $6.50 per month. 
The orchids in his front yard came with the 
lease. Semi-tropical fruits and vegetables grow 
on his property with little urging. 

Aside from being an honorary Haitian witch- 
doctor and an ex-editor, Fred has sold more 
pulp stories than many arm-chair adventurers 
have read. He has also found time for such 
things as serving a couple of hitches in the 
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Marines in China and singing tenor in an opera 
chorus in Philadelphia. His conversation is 
studded with story material. 

But when the topic of “the” ideal spot to live 
comes up, Fred talks like the president of the 
Guavate Forest chamber of commerce. “This is 
the nearest thing to a private sixteenth-century 
kingdom that I know of,” he begins. 

“Nevertheless, in an hour I can get to an art 
gallery, a symphony concert or a 1,200-car drive- 
in theater in San Juan. In San Juan the doctors 
and dentists are U. S.-trained. I drive to Caguas 
and San Juan on fine paved roads. And don’t 
forget,” he points out to writer friends, “I am 
only nine hours from the publishing center in 
New York. My mail reaches my publishers’ desks 
just as fast as it did when I lived in Manhattan.” 

“Living is still graceful here,” Fred warms to 
his subject. “We have a delightful custom which 
takes the place of minor shopping trips. I give a 
list and money to the local bus driver. He makes 
the purchases in town, brings them back with 
the change, and I pay him the price of a round- 
trip bus ticket. Where else can you get friendly 
service like that?” 

In short, Frederick Lee has managed to ex- 
tract the best of two centuries. In this Guavate 
retreat, he lives in the quiet graciousness of the 
sixteenth century with the conveniences of the 
twentieth. When an envious visiting writer ac- 
cuses him of being lucky, he retorts, “I just had 
the guts to get out and do what other writers 
dream of.” 

My wife and I cross-examined Fred in his lair 
all one afternoon. Then we went back to our 
San Juan hotel room and began to figure. We 
decided that we could put up a cottage, do-it- 
yourself style, for $1,000 to $1,500 complete with 
electricity, refrigeration, sanitary facilities and 
hot water. 

When this story gets around, Guavate may re- 
sound with the pitter patter of paint brushes and 
the clickity-clack of typewriters. But there will 
not be too many for comfort. 

The Puerto Rican government wants to pre- 
serve the forest, and it also recognizes that pri- 
vacy is an essential element in an artists and 
writers colony. Therefore, each of the 284 sites 
will be isolated from the others by at least five 
acres of forest. 

Mr. Joun Coss, Jr., 
315 Columbia, S. E., 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


WD Readers Can Write 
Dear Editor: 


We are writing you to inform you that four 
of the stories which will appear in our first issue 
of Tiger were sent to us by authors who heard 
of us through Writer’s Digest. 

Suz SmeMAN 

Reynard Publications 

624 South Michigan Ave. 

Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Every time you look over the fence at what you imagine is the greener pasture on 
the other side you turn your back on the greenbacks in your own garden. The writers 
now enjoying those greener pastures didn’t get them by spending their time looking at 


) someone else. They did what you should be doing—found out what they had, learned 
| how to make the most of it. It wasn’t luck—it was intelligent planning that led them 


into those green pastures. 

Some of the authors whose recent checks you see above had made a few scattered 
sales. Most had no sales at all when they came to me—all realized that their haphazard 
method was not the way to build a permanent. literary career. So they combined their 
talent with our story knowledge and editorial contacts. 


FLASH: As we go to press: Another TEAHOUSE? You will see the new unusual play 

THE GAY FELONS next fall on Broadway—another ALF big-time placement. 
And I have just sold Twentieth Century motion picture and TV rights to a short story I 
placed first with the POST—for an author who came to me as a beginner. 


IF YOU HAVE A BOOK:IT ISN'T NECESSARY FOR YOU TO SUBSIDIZE THE PUBLI- 
CATION OF YOUR FIRST BOOK! Any legitimate publisher will tell you that, and I prove it 
constantly by my sales of first books to a publishers. I shall be glad to work with you 
as I have done with many book authors who have become successful under my guidance. On 
the basis of my sales and experience in the book field, my charge for an editorial evaluation of 
your book, fiction or non-fiction, is $10. You will receive detailed initial comment and where 
possible, submission to editors. Your evaluation fee will be refunded from my 10% commission. 


SELLING WRITERS: I will work with you on straight commission of 10% on American and 
Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth of fiction or articles to national 
magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. If you have sold $250 worth, I 
will work with you at % reading fee charged beginners. Submit sample manuscript, not over 10,000 
words, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: I must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are 
$1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest professional 
appraisal of your work. If your script is not salable,but can be made so, you will receive revision and 
replot suggestions. If a particular script yo usend is unsalable—actually not worth your future effort— 
we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts 
will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be 
repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new 
copy in line with your talents. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 



































































unique opportunity 


FOR EARNEST 
WRITERS ONLY! 


% ERICK BERRY, noted writer of over 
fifty books, countless short stories and 
special articles; currently editor of Wins- 
ton’s Land of the Free series, and Scrib- 
ner’s Strength of the Union series, will 
give expert analysis and constructive ad- 
vice on both juvenile and adult scripts of 
any length. Experience as an editor has 
shown the urgent need for a service to 
help writers of potentially salable scripts 
—scripts which a busy publisher often 
regretfully rejects for lack of time and 
staff to develop to the required standard. 


Since all work is handled personally 
in the Connecticut studio it is necessary 
to limit this service to writers determined 


to succeed in their chosen field. 


One dollar per thousand words; five 
dollars min. No connection with any 
literary agency. 


ERICK BERRY 


SHARON, CONN. 


* Viking Press, Oxford Press, Mac- 
millan, Harcourt Brace, Lothrop, 
Scribners, Winston, Appleton-Cen- 
tury, Dodd Mead, Harpers, Co-au- 
thor (with Herbert Best) of Writing 
for Children, Viking. 








Crossword Puzzle Market 


Dear Editor: 

We are in the market for crossword puzzles 
(from 13 x 13 to 21 x 21) for our various puzzle 
magazines which are, Popular Crossword Puzzles, 
New Crossword Puzzles, Variety Crossword Puz- 
zles and Best Crossword Puzzles. 

Our specifications are as follows: 

Definitions: Interesting, timely, accurate. Few, 
if any, one-word definitions. Few, if any, missing 
word definitions. 

Words: Those that would carry bright, fresh 
definitions, news, with less emphasis on history, 
literature and the classics. Not too many collo- 
quialisms or slang words or phrases and then 
only if they are in current use. To be avoided 
are the hackneyed, run-of-the-mill puzzle words 
such as ire, ale, it, nat, Erin, etc. 

We would be happy to send our style sheet 
and specifications to anyone interested. 

The rate on these puzzles is $5.00 for the 
13x13 and 15x15 sizes and $7.50 for the larger 
ones. 

Caro. L. KLApPER 

Editor, Crossword Magazines 
Pines Publications Inc. 

10 E. 40th St. 

New York 16, N. Y. 


Old Winners Never Fade 


Dear Editor: 

The last time I had a letter from you it was 
to inform me that I had placed 153rd in your 
Short Short Contest of 1948. My diploma for 
Creative Writing is still an Avallone heirloom, 
since WD’s faith in my ability has been justified 
with sales in the sports, fantasy, western and 
true crime field with the happy icing of four 
books in the mystery field. 

The first three were all Henry Holt books with 
Permabook reprints. All feature Ed Noon, a 
private eye. I “retired” at 30 from a job as 
stationary salesman, and took an associate editor 
job with a crime mag, but editor and me no see 
eye-to-eye on truth and what makes good writ- 
ing. Currently free-lancing (awfully hard) and 
trying to make book editors realize that Mickey 
Spillane did not ruin the private eye school. 

MICHAEL AVALLONE 
Mouse Auditorium, N. Y. 


Professional Appreciation 
Dear Editor: 

I read Hal Hennesey’s piece with considerable 
interest. He knows his stuff, of course, and I 
thought that his article would not only be in- 
teresting but instructive to many readers. 

AtpEN H. Norton 

Associate Publisher 

Popular Publications Inc. 

205 E. 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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| For The First Time... 


The Workshop School 
--On a Nation-Wide Basis! 


Until now, The Workshop School for Writers has offered its course only to 
those who could attend its classes in person. Located in the heart of New 
York, the Workshop School held its classes exclusively for a limited and select 
group of promising writers. Its staff of instructors and guest lecturers included 
top editors from such magazines as Collier’s, The Saturday Evening Post, 
Reader's Digest, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Redbook and many others, 
book editors from Doubleday, Bantam Books, Simon and Schuster and other 
top publishing houses, and many famous magazine writers and best-selling 
novelists. Each class was limited to a dozen or less, and the Workshop School’s 
rates were high. 


Now, for the first time, The Workshop School offers its up-to-the-minute 
instruction and training to writers throughout the world in a special, amazingly 
inexpensive new course exclusively designed for correspondence students. All 
the features of the select personal course are contained in this brand-new 
correspondence series, created by top-name writers who appear regularly in 
every major magazine in the country. 




















The new Workshop School correspondence course avoids theory and wasted 
time. Instead, the informal, hard-hitting lessons provide you with vital, easy-to- 
understand information about writing technique and what editors are buying 
right this minute. Each lesson also includes a specific and detailed assignment, 
designed to start you selling and selling steadily. You'll also be assigned to 
write complete stories, and your work will be analyzed, line by line, by The 
Workshop School staff. 

And, to make the offer even more attractive, this new and specially created 
correspondence series is priced amazingly low. 


pescscseesees MAIL COUPON NOW! sececcecccee; 


- THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS N 56 
Send for our free booklet, which 1 West 47 Street, New York 36, N. “* 


gives detailed information about this Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 
new booklet. 


amazing new offer by The Workshop ¢ mr. 

School for Writers. There’s no charge ong net eee NST eU ny nome 
or obligation, your inquiries are con- § Street... ..... 2.0... e ccc ee ceeeeeeeseee eee eees 
fidential, and no salesman will call. CNR cisevons ee 
Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call. 

















THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 


1 West 47th Street—New York 36, N. Y. 


Licensed by the State of New York 






































































KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 
225 Fairview Avenue 
South Pasadena, California 
Sycamore 98666 


Revision, editing, ghostwriting 
Book appraisal $5 
Criticism: Fiction or non-fiction 
$1 per 1,000 words 


Minimum fee, $3 








HUMOROUS GREETING CARDS 


We are in the market for greeting card ideas 
with novelty action, new folds and fresh approach. 
Send to: 


Humor Editor — The Gibson Art Co. 
233 W. 4th St. Cincinnati 1, Ohio 














SHOW-OFF 
YOUR 
RECORDS! 


records by composer, artist, title, etc.; keeping 
oraerty moe gee a avatlable for piayi ing! 
ing, sw rts the S Upright position! Sturdy steel- 
construction, 25°x22"x10" with 





rubber tips. Please — $9.95 


i. 
Geely ner’ in got tOMONEY. JEY-BACK Sk’ CUARANTEE! Ask «$9 95 
about our 45 rpm Record Tepet rack 


© Lesiie Creations @ Box 9516, Dept. rr @ Philadelphia 49, Pa. 
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BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
book pave the way to success for you. My clients are 
selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where necessary, 
and present your writings at their very best, for pub- 
lication. Returned to you typewritten, ready for the 
publisher. $1.40 per thousand words, carbon copy in- 
cluded. Terms may be arranged. 
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EDITH M. NAILL, Box 117, Gower, Mo. 
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THERE ARE WORDS 
THAT MATCH BEHAVIOR 


That’s Clue No. 13 in The Wizardry of Words—a 
stimulating 48-page kk containing 111 clues to the 
secrets of writing power revealed by the great mas- 
ters. Clue No. 35 gives you a hint on how Robert 
Frost puts words together to achieve his poetic 
magic. Every clue will stir your imagination—make 
you see how the skillful use of the sound and color, 
the flavor and imagery of words makes writing 
“alive.”” You will like The Wizardry of Words—send 


for it today . . . $1. Recommended by Jack Wood- 
ford. 
A. C. BELDEN, 394-WD Pacific Avenue 


San Francisco 11, ‘Calif. 











Taos in The Twenties 


Dear Editor: 

My congratulations, with one exception, on 
the articles in your 1956 Yearbook. I especially 
like the pieces by Pratt and Sinclair. A good 
job by Masur on mystery technique, also by 
Deming on plot. The Harrison interview, in my 
candid opinion, is an all-time low in the exploita- 
tion of pornographic peep-holing. 

Your Taos piece took me back (My God! 
Am I still around?) to the spring of 1922, when 
I began a memorable six months’ sojourn in the 
Young-Hunter house next door to the adobe 
villa of Mabel Dodge Stern. Mabel, then enter- 
ing the Tony Luhan idyll, was a good neighbor 
and a generous friend, inviting me to join ex- 
cursions, to help entertain her guests, and allow- 
ing me to use her son’s roadster. John (Bill 
Mauldin’s father-in-law now) was with his 
grandmother that summer. 

D. H. and Frieda Lawrence came toward the 
end of my stay, when I was much involved with 
other Taos attractions. 

I stopped in Santa Fe in 1942 but never got 
back to Taos. The town, from your impressions, 
is much changed. Not the pueblo and back 
country, I suspect. 

I am to teach four weeks this summer at 
Huckleberry Mt. Workshop. Was there last 
August and liked it. 

Vaya con Dios, mi amigo! 

Louis DEJEAN 

Huckleberry Mountain Workshop- 
Camp 

Hendersonville, North Carolina 


Action Fiction Wanted 


We are in the market for short fiction ranging 
from about 1500 to 1800 words for one of our 
publications, Info. 

We're interested in two types: (a) stories 
of crime and violence with a romantic interest, 
if possible; and (b) science fiction. Rates: two- 
cents-a-word minimum; payment on acceptance. 

James ALLAN, Editor, Info 
47 West 63rd St. 
New York 23, N. Y. 


Never Too Young 


Dear Editor: 
I’ve been following W.D.’s wonderful material 

for years now, and couldn’t resist sharing the 
glad news with you. I’ve made my first sale, and 
I owe every bit of the kick I get out of it to good 
old Dicest. Of course it was only six dollars, 
but I’m on my way. I am only sixteen years old, 
so this means a lot to me. Everything in the 
Dicest is tremendously helpful to young writers 
like me, so keep it coming. 

Harzan ELtison 

140 West 72nd St. 

New York, N. Y. 
e We will, Harlan, and you keep selling. 
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Top School Adviser 
Falls For Writing Course 
And Loves It! 


"| want you to know of my appreciation of this course 
of yours. Although it's the only one I've ever taken—and 
the last!—] know a great deal about these correspondence 
courses for would-be writers—and yours is tops. Your 
step-by-step treatment, your assignment sheets, your let- 
ters of comment, your human understanding of flounderers, 
your amusing and astute textbook—all are admirable— 
and UNIQUE. Thank you fer it all. | shall broadcast my 
admiration of what you are doing.” (Letter on file—name 





Famous Authors and Edl- 
tors To Help Your Writ- 
ing Career Through NYS! 
Our Stoff of Instructors 


Includes: 





Henry Kane 


For 3 years writer of Martin 
Kane, Private i of 
series; author of 1 books, 
creator of book and radio 
character Peter Chambers; 
author of motion pictures— 
(latest, New York Confiden- 
tial). Author of stories in the 
Saturday Soostag Post, Cos- 
mopolitan and Esquire. (Es- 
quire devoted a feature ar- 
ticle to him.) % 















on request.) 


This testimonial, like all our others, is unsolicited and unpaid. This 
top literary magazine school adviser, when she wanted to take a course in 
writing, chose this one—and after four years she is still recommending it! 


WE TEACH YOU TO WRITE STORIES AND THEN 
WE HELP YOU SELL THEM! 


As you read these words NYS students are receiving personal col- 
laboration under qualified instructors currently active in publishing as 
successful writers or editors or both. Since 1934 we have taught people 
to WRITE and SELL and MAKE MONEY through these famous assign- 
ments based on the best known of all books for writers—and prepared by 


the author of that book. 


The marketing of your salable NYS stories will be done for you 
by a nationally known literary agent on a 10% commission basis. 


YOU CAN EARN 
WHILE YOU LEARN 


1. A $750 sale to the Saturday Evening Post 
(when the author was only half through the 
work. ) 

2. Over 700 sales to leading markets including 
Cosmopolitan (we started selling for her before 
she was finished with the course. ) 

3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Evening Post, 2 
books—and a major book club choice—all for 
one NYS graduate. 

These are examples; NYS graduates sell to all 
lucrative publishing markets including the top 
magazines and book publishers. 


THE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF WRITING 


2 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 





Stanley Ellin 


Winner of First Prize in the 
Ellery Queen contest 
the Special Prize in the 1955 
contest, and seven consecu- 
tive major prizes in previous 
Ellery Queen contests. Au- 
thor of ks, The Dreadful 
Summit, The Key to Nicholas 
Street, Author of material in 
Cosmopolitan, McCalls and 
Ladies’ Home Journal. Writ- 
er of motion picture 
Big Night, featured on three 
major television programs. 











VALUABLE INSTRUCTION BOOK FREE 
The free booklet, WRITING FOR A WELL- 
PAYING CAREER, will be of much value to you. 
It will be sent to you without any obligation on 
your part by this long established and successful 


course. 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet WRITING 


es THIS COUPON Seegnennn 
2 East 45th Street 
FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 


Dept. 173 &, 
% 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Name... . ee ee Te 


Address... 


Licensed by the State of New York 
(This inquiry Is confidential. No salesman will call) 









































write to us. 
our offer. 












Stillwater 


UZZELL 


We are using this space to invite any of our 
many writer friends who may need help to 
See our page in the Yearbook for 
The best beginning with us is to 
send a story or article presenting problems 
(fee, $10) or a card or letter requesting our 
free, informative 6,000-word pamphlet, 
erary Services.” 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 






















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert 
Publishers recommend my services 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 
VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. 

















7 weeks 
woe instr.; 
0's 


ing. $1 M 


words. 


MILDRED I. 


49 Salem Lane 


Toom, meals, 
O IN THE MIDWEST, 6 textbooks, 
lectures. ae I'll also help you sell by mail coach- 
$10 per month 

REID 


Evanston, Illinois 


(18th 


yr.). 


HAVE A PROFITABLE VACATION 


With the Author of a Prize-Winning Novel 
Live at “~ Writers’ Colony in N. H. from 1 da 
uition includes story, article, novel, play, 


Reference 


1500 





















SALE PRIVATE LIBRARY 


Texana, Americana Indian. Archaeology, Eth- 
nology and Historical Assn. bulletins, Slavery. 
Rare unused source material out of print. 

G. B. HUDSON 


New Boston, Texas 


















50c per 1000 words. 










MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 
Bond paper, free carbon, minor corrections. 
Send postage, please. 


LUELLA KRAWETZKI 
909'/2 First Street 


Sandusky, Ohio 











An Indictment 


Dear Editor: 

What is it in human nature that causes that 
kind of curiosity that revels in the immoral liv- 
ing and illicit dealings of well-known people? 
We all have “that kind” of curiosity, the best of 
us. Magazines, the prominent one being Confi- 
dential, exploit that curiosity, which, to my 
mind, is one of the basest of human lusts. When 
a magazine which exploits that kind of lust has 


“Lit- the largest world circulation, it is an appalling 
indication of the moral calibre of tcday’s world 
and of today’s writing. 

Oklahoma In Writer’s Year Book, 1956, the tape-recorded 


interview with Robert Harrison was most enlight- 
ening in this regard. His “ideal” is appalling, 
and inconceivable as an ideal. That he could 
think misfortune and tragedy “wonderful” and 
even hope it for another person, is damnable. 

In the democratic countries we are proud of 
our freedoms: speech, religion, thought, move- 
ment, and expression. They are blessings to be 
cherished, not abused. 

MARGUERITE NORLANDER 
105 Green Street 
Flin Flon, Manitoba, Canada 


The Long Bow 


Dear Editor: 

There is plenty of good stuff in the article, 
“The Pro Attitude” (W.D. April), but on the 
second page, Samuel W. Taylor begins to—what 
in a more ancient age was called, “pull the 
long bow.” If Sid Small rewrites 5 pages in 
order to change a word or even a line, he should 
hire a stenographer—or better, consult a psy- 
chiatrist. 

The effect of such statements as Mr. Taylor’s 
would be not only to “appall’” us bumbling, 
blundering amateurs but to drive us away from 
the writing profession in droves—if we believed 
it; I don’t. 

Isn’t Mr. Taylor confusing the average bread- 
and-butter viewpoint with the art objective? No 
doubt the pro hits the line harder than the 
amateur but there is a reasonable limit to how 
far even the pro. should go. 

Roy L. Myers 
Box 513 
Eagle Pass, Texas 















WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 





e@ $1,230 for a magazine story! 
STORIES @ $750.00 Advance for a book ideal 

@ $300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
NOVELS © “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 

@ Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BOOKS @ BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 


if you want results: 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 


Don’t ees Be hazard and write blindly. 
setere sendin x 4 The f 
? 











your manuscript. ee is very low. 


you "Gomprotiensive sales and editorial aid’ for Teostabliahea 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 


Write for our see cuales aur 
e 
writers. 
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What The Union Did 


Dear Editor: 

I am a beginner in this business of writing and 
selling Westerns but, as a beginner, I feel that 
perhaps I have something to say to Mr. Ed La 
Vanway who wrote a letter in the April issue 
of WD. 

He mentions that Bill Hopson gave the im- 
pression in his article “Write ’em Western Style” 
that the WWA has the writing field sewed up 
and that there is no chance for a beginner. Un- 
less my WD read differently from La Vanway’s, 
Hopson said just the opposite. 

To quote briefly from the article: “The field 
is wide open at the present time, and for the 
good craftsman it always will be in the future. 
For the present you can thank, partly, the efforts 
of the Western Writers of America. We set out 
to raise the standards of the frontier novel, and 
we've done it.” 

To me, this holds out only hope and not dis- 
couragement unless I was bent on turning out 
poor work. Mr. La Vanway certainly does not 
turn out poor work so I don’t know where he 
got his idea. 

The WWA was formed, I think, to raise the 
standards of the Western and to improve presen- 
tation. This cannot help but-increase sales. As 
in the case of labor unions, Mr. La Vanway will 
get the benefit of these improvements without 
having turned a tap. All right, who’s complain- 
ing? Certainly not the WWA. Look at all 
sides, Ed. 

Ray G. E Luis 
9709 E. 67th Terrace 
Hickman Mills, Mo. 


Gringo, Beware! 
Dear Editor: 

You should check and double check before 
printing the utter pap and nonsense as per the 
“gringo” article—living in Mexico cheaply. This 
is putting absolutely false hopes in probably many 
a pocket-poor writer’s heart. Sure, you can live 
cheaply—if you can exist on a diet of eggs, rice, 
beans and tortillas and some stringy meat once 
in a while—once in a very great while—and even 
in the out of the way places. Inflation has caught 
up with Mexico and it is ridiculous to say a 
person can live here for $50 dollars! I’ve been 
here seven years and know the ropes, languages, 
etc., and our living expenses run more than triple 
the minimum amount for couples. 

The $50 rate, if it is at all possible, does not 
account for an American’s need for some canned 
food from home—and the Mexican diet can be- 
come monotonous as well as ruin stomach, in- 
testines, kidneys, etc.—cheap grease and fats... 
and fatal ptomaine poisoning is a daily occurrence 
in the out-of-the-way-places—outside of which a 
“gringo” with his thin skin can get some pretty 
savage diseases. 









QUICKLY SELLS 
TWO SHORT STORIES 
“I sold two short stories which paid 
for my N.I.A. course and a type- 
writer. But nothing can pay for the 
help N.I.A. training has given me 
in overcoming the inertia which sits 
down with me at my typewriter and 
keeps me from getting started. Those 
regular assignments, coming with 
the inevitability of home runs at a 
: Yankee game, have produced re- 
i sults.’""—Samuel K. Ward, 364 W. 

. - 26th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
Why Can't You Write? 
y Van ou rire : 

It's much simpler than you think! 

O MANY people with the “‘germ’”’ of writing in them 
simply can’t get started. They suffer from inertia. Or 
they set up imaginary barriers to taking the first step. 

Many are convinced the field is confined to persons gifted 
with a genius for writing. ie 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing is 
done by so-called ‘‘unknowns.’? Not only do these thou- 
sands of men and women produce most of the fiction pub- 
lished, but countless articles on business, world affairs, social 
matters, household affairs, hobbies, travel, local church and 
club activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every week thou- 
sands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
whose latent ability was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 

Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to 
learn to write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk 
editors waste no time on theories or ancient 
classics. The story is the thing. Every copy “cub” 
goes through the course of practical criticism—a 
training that turns out more successful authors 
than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the very 
same kind of actual assignments given daily to 
metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing 
not by studying the individual styles of model 
authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively 
by practical writers. Gradually they help to clarify 
your own distinctive style. Writing soon becomes 
easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the 
“professional” touch that gets your material 
accepted by editors. Above all, you can see con- 
stant progress week by week as your faults are 
corrected and your writing ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability? 


Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or 
not you have natural talent for writing. It will analyze your 
powers of observation, your imagination and dramatic in- 
stinct. You’ll enjoy taking this test. There is no cost or 
obligation. Simply mail the coupon below, today. News- 
paper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. (Founded 1925) (Licensed by State of New York.) 
(Approved Member National Home Study Council.) 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me without cost or obligation, 

your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Writer’s Dicest, June. 


Mr. 

BE Wi Suis 5 Bones oS be Rod eh Sqs SGM NER EANeabeeD 

Miss 

SE 35 ade cdes ion dee nc hoe Vacs alseaa dees eanaae 

City : Zone... Stale: .....<.. 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman 


7-H-596 


will call.) 











Copyright 1955, Newspaper Institute of America 
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Now, almost eight years ago, when I first came 
here, you could get along fine on 50 dollars 
single and $100 to $125 for a married pair . 
but I challenge anybody to show me a real set 
of books, detailing all expenses, and show that 
one can get by on 50 dollars a month. Why, for 
papers, magazines, stationery, postage and U. S. 
postage for rejects, my own bill is far over $60 
a month, and when I have to buy photos, it tops 
$100. 

There have been other misleading articles in 
the past—even in the national magazines—and 
I’ve always got worked up and then let it pass 

. the hell with it, I said. But the WD piece 
was the colmo and I had to have my say. 


Name omitted by request 


Better Late Than Never 
Dear Editor: 

For the first time in my nineteen years of being, 
I am taking time out to write to a magazine. But 
WD isn’t just A magazine, it is encouragement 
plus. 

I have been writing for three years, but not 
until a year ago today did I spot a magazine on 
the local corner store that read: Wrirer’s Di- 
Gest. I opened the cover and there unfolded a 
new world of inspiration and encouragement. I 
am only sorry that I hadn’t discovered your 
wonderful magazine when I first began writing. 

Keep up the good work, WD. 

Grorce F. BELLEFONTAINE 
1100 Hollis St. 

Halifax, N. S. 

Canada 


Manhunting Dept. 
Dear Editor: 

I have been trying to locate a writer named 
Lawrence Roman. He had stories published in 
“Blue Book.” 

He was represented by the William Morris 
Agency, who has subsequently informed me that 
they have no record of ever having represented 
the man. 

I checked with the Authors League of Amer- 
ica and several other authors’ organizations, but 
they have been fruitless. 

I would like to purchase a story which he 
wrote several years ago. 

Rosert NATHE, 

Film Production Director 
McCann-Erickson Inc. 

50 Rockefeller Plaza 

New York 20, N. Y. 















A SALE TO THE POST! 


“I know you'll be pleased to hear that I have just sold 
my first story to THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
Although one swallow doesn’t make a summer, a sale 
to the POST is certainly encouragement, and I feel that 
your classes at Brooklyn College did a good deal to 
clarify my ideas about the thousand and one problems 
that crop up in fiction writing. Many thanks for all 


your kindness, 
CONSTANCE PULTZ”’ 


The mail course is based on the same step-by-step pro- 

cedure used im the Brooklyn College classes. Both bring 

the same results—SALES. 

ONE SALE, EVEN TO A SECONDARY MARKET, CAN 

PAY FOR YOUR COURSE AND START YOU ON 
YOUR WAY. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 
Have you a problem story? Pauline Bloom can tell you 
what’s wrong and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per 


thousand words, $5.00 minimum. Payment and stamped 
envelope should accompany script. Special rate for books. 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 





PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow St.-D, Brooklyn 1, N.Y 


(Licensed by New York State) 
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“The future belongs to these whe prepare for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Miffiin), Book-of-the-Month Ciub recemmendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 
Humor and Gag 
TRAINING Radio and TV 
Mystery and Detective 
FOR Article and Feature 
WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 


Screen 
Established 1923 
Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuseript 
criticism . .. Personal, directed writing. For infor- 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 
4949 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 27, Calif. 














PUBLICATION 


9, ean 


Technique Sells the Short-Seert & Robert Oberfirst 
This new volume of 39 short-shorts is TWO BOOKS IN ON uding editor’s 17 chapters on how to write 3 08 
sell short-shorts to Collier’s This Week PPL New Yor. on, yt-~ Atlantic Monthly, etc. 320 pages...... 
OBERFIRST e’Rublishers, P. ©. Box 639, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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The American Mercury 


"Birthplace of Broadway Hits" 
by Joe Heaphy 


A BALLANTINE BOOK 


"Clarges" 
by Jack Vance 


ING 
seventeen STORIES 

A MOTION "The Mobile Home" |"Come Back, Mr. Iblis" 
PICTURE SALE by Arthur C. Clarke by Milton Lesser 


"How to Get the Most "Runaway Black" 


out of Parks" by Richard Marsten 
by Shirley S. Pader | 70 DANE CLARK PRODUCTIONS YOUR LIFE TWO FOR A NEW CLIENT... 
A POCKET BOOKS swe. BOOK "Destroyer of Young Hearts" REDBOOK 
? by S. A. Zebrowski 




















"The Hater” 9 "The Almira Evening" 
by Ed McBain makanen by Virginia Laughlin 


"The Story on New Cars" A MORROW BOOK - and = 


TORONTO by Joseph H. Wherry "The Crime is Murder" 


a McCall 


wie ELLERY QUEEN'S "Mr. Smathers' Id" 
MYSTERY MAGAZINE Intimate by Virginia Loughlin 
"Past Master" "Locked Room" "Bargain With Trouble" 


by Mari Watson by Poul Anderson by Ruth Skarda A TELEVISION SALE 


. = p "Hero's Return" 

A KNOPF BOOK A RINEHART by Indro Montanelli 
. ° ord 2 - ETS | oo tue JANE WYMAN SHOW 
The Cave of Spears"|"The Greatness of Pozos"| "The Bad Blonde" 

by lester del Rey by Richard Magruder by Jack Webb 


Agvtiire A JUVENILE BOOK AW ener 
‘ "Wolf Boy” — 
"What Men Must Know" by Robert James Green "Cypress 3-5903" 
by Robert J. Galway LOTHROP, LEE, AND SHEPARD by Cliff Harrington and Joe Bryan 


A FOREIGN RIGHTS SALE Kogue 
"A Caravan to Camul" > ERS UE 
by John Allbuary Clou Cosmopolitan eBacheler Paraéise* 


BRITISH RIGHTS TO REDMAN PUBLISHERS, LTD. "Witness to Condemn" by ilack Reynolds 
DANISH RIGHTS TO SVEN-ERIK BERGHS FORLAG by Frank Ward 
DUTCH RIGHTS TO J. H. GOTTMER UITGEVERIJ | TELEVISION RIGHTS TO | [ERRyyEeeTZAtT) 
HEBREW RIGHTS TO ORA PUBLISHERS, ISRAEL SCHLITZ PLAYHOUSE — 
(U.S. PUBLISHER: BOBBS-MERRILL) "Gambler's Choice" 
(U.S. REPRINT PUBLISHER: GRAPHIC) by Mallory Dufur 




































































SMLA makes over 500 sales each month. Typical sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE i; your material is salable, we’ll seli it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, and give 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your out- 
put on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on 
British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to 
earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction 
(for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 
words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for 
half hour scripts, $15 for one hour scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of mate- 
rial on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


(7] SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36.N.Y. 








meanwhile. . . 


HE SHORTEST DISTANCE between the 

point of attack and the point of sale 
for the piece you’re now writing is a 
straight, rising, unbroken story line. 

Most of us know why a straight, rising 
story line is necessary. 

You are trying to communicate to your 
reader the turning point in the life of your 
protagonist, and to communicate clearly 
you must write directly. You can’t play 
the roving camera, taking in everything 
with no selectivity. You must write as a 
thinking artist, using only that which is re- 
levant to the effect you wish to create. 

Many beginning writers tend to run 
aground at the point of transition. It is 
here, between scenes, that the amateur will 
often overload the reader, while the sea- 
soned professional, if anything, will under- 
load. I know, because I’ve been in both 
shoes and have made both mistakes. 


back at the ranch 


Remember this old Western critch for 
transitions? These days you have to 
move your reader about more subtly. 






By George Johnson 





Let’s see how much help is necessary to 
keep a firm grip on your reader even 
through the most violent shifts of cast, time 
and place without overtaxing him with un- 
necessary details or abandoning him to un- 
explained surroundings. In other words, 
what we want to know is how to write 
transitions. 

What is a transition? It is a passage 
leading from one scene to the next. A 
transition can be a word, a phrase, a sen- 
tence, a paragraph—or a double-jump be- 
tween lines, instead of a single one. 


Hints Not History 


Transitions which run a paragraph or 
longer invariably mark the amateur. He 
is required to move Linda and Derek from 
their big goodbye in August, 1946, through 
Linda’s years of marriage to “The Wrong 
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Man” and Derek’s years of smuggling mis- 
sionaries out of China and back to their 
small hello in May, 1953. He feels that 
all that time must be accounted for—even 
though it has little or no bearing on his 
story—so he writes as if he’s furnishing 
them with an unbreakable alibi for the 
whole seven years: 


Derek’s lips hurt hers, and his hands 
crushed her arms, and suddenly he broke 
away and strode into the shadowy moon- 
light. When she could no longer see him, 
or hear him, Linda began to sob, and ran 
stumbling into the house, 

The next day he bought a ticket on a 
tourist flight to New York. Two weeks later, 
Linda went to the Saturday dance at the 
club with Rodney Forsythe. A month later, 
Derek’s mother stopped Linda on the street 
to tell her about a letter from Cairo. On 
Linda’s birthday, October ninth, a package 
and a brief, gay note arrived for her from 
Calcutta... . 


. . and so on for the next seven years. 
The first mistake is often in organiza- 
tion. There are few short stories which 
can’t be laid out to avoid great changes 
in cast, time or place. But, if such gaps are 
unavoidable, the reader should be whisked 
across the gap as rapidly and unobtrusively 


as possible: 


. .. Linda began to sob, and ran stumbling 
into the house. 


Easing the carriage down off her mother’s 
porch, Linda thought how much the baby 
looked like Rodney. She went quickly 
through the shadows the sun cast beneath 
the old willow tree, angry with herself for 
remembering—as she had never failed to 
remember, for seven years. 

A horn honked impersonally, and Linda 
glanced at the passing car, past the bored, 
pretty woman passenger to the older man 
hunched wearily over the wheel—Derek! 


No model for the textbooks, perhaps, but 
the seven years have been bridged with a 
minimum of lost motion, and the story can 
get on. 

Many selling writers admit that transi- 
tions give them more trouble than any 
other part of the story. 

Take Cameron Hawley, author of Ex- 
ecutive Suite, Cash McCall, and many 
short stories in all the major magazines— 
about 40 years of successful writing behind 
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him. An interviewer recently reported that 
Hawley spends 14 to 15 hours a day at his 
writing, “a lot of it thinking and planning 
and working out transitions.” 


On The Other Hand... 


One of the pro’s problems is that he 
often goes to the other extreme. He is so 
determined to keep the action hot that he 
often skips ahead up the story line too 
fast for the reader to keep up. And noth- 
ing loses the reader faster than the fact 
that he is lost in your story line. 

The keep-it-lean disciples of Hemingway 
tend to let the reader scramble along as best 
he can. Consider a story about a race driver 
who has almost wrecked a new car during a 
qualifying run. The writer wants to recall 
a conversation this driver, Milt Bolden, had 
earlier with a teammate, Tiller. With cast, 
time and place of both scenes clear in his 
own mind, the writer is apt to do some- 
thing like this: 

“So, you lost one,” Bolden told himself. 
“You got it back, didn’t you? You didn’t 
lose your head and hit a wall. Maybe that’s 
a sign you’re getting smarter as you go 
along. What was that Tiller said?” 


“Just wait till qualifying starts!” Milt had 
boasted. “What cars!” 

“They’re good iron,” Tiller had admitted, 
staring out his side of the limousine. “Where 
in hell’s that hotel!” 


The reader gathers that Milt and Tiller 
are in a limousine en route to a hotel some 
time before qualifying started, but he has 
no exact idea of time or place. The writer 
has failed to tell the reader what he has 
in his head. 

Suppose you handled the above transi- 
tion like this: 


.. . What was that Tiller said? 


It was in the limousine going back to 
the hotel after practice, about a week ago. 

“Just wait till qualifying starts!” Milt had 
boasted... 


The pace hasn’t slackened much, and 
now the reader can stay on Milt’s heels, 
clearly aware of cast, time and place. 

The above transition is, of course, a flash- 
back—a transition between present and past 















































... The next day he bought a ticket 


scene. For an education in smooth, clear 
transitions between present and past, study 
John P. Marquand; he has no peer. 


The Tip-Off 

In three of the four transitions we’ve 
looked at so far, the double-jump has been 
used to separate scenes. You will find that 
many writers use this visual device between 
any major shifts of cast, time or place, to 
alert the reader. But some writers make 
the mistake of assuming that the double- 
jump alone will make a transition clear. It 
will not. The second scene must be set, 
and the best transitions are tipped off be- 
fore the end of the first scene. 

The disadvantage of the double-jump is 
that the reader knows the story has reached 
a pause, and his attention is inclined to 
flag. The wise writer prepares his reader 
for the transition so that he will read on 
with continued interest. 

In the racing-story transition above, for 
example, the last words of the first scene, 
“What was that Tiller said?” arouse fresh 
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met Linda on the street 
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Two weeks later Linda went to a dance 


curiosity in the reader, and he leaps the 
double-jump wanting to know what it was 
Tiller said. The question has him more 
deeply involved in the story. 

Let’s look at an even better example of 
tipping off the reader to an approaching 
change of scene, and thereby carrying him 
smoothly and swiftly up the story line. Here 
is Lester Dent’s Oscar Sail, calling head- 
quarters to find out whether the police have 
caught a couple of people who have been 
giving Sail a hard time: 

Sail described an imaginary couple that 
were not like Blick and Nola in any par- 
ticular except that they were man and 
woman. 

“Thanks,” said the voice at Headquar- 
ters. “When you get aboard your boat, tell 
Patrolman Joey Cripp to give us a ring. 
I’m Captain Rader. You'll probably find 
Patrolman Cripp on your boat.” 

Sail was wearing a startled look as he 
hung up and felt for a nickel in the coia 
return cup of the telephone. 

Three men were waiting in the cabin of 





the Sail when Sail got there. Two wore 
police uniforms, the other had civilian 
clothes... . 
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-On October 9, a package 
arrived from Calcutia 






















Here Dent set up his transition in the 
most natural possible way, through dialogue, 
even before his first scene ended. After the 
double-jump, his reader can guess immedi- 
ately that one of the two men in uniform 
is Joey Cripp, and can follow rapidly after 
Dent’s hero, Sail, with no confusion. 


Pitfalls of Dialogue 


Setting up a transition with dialogue is 
neat writing, but it is seldom wise to end 
the first scene and start the second with 
dialogue. The reader will assume that the 
dialogue in the second scene is a continu- 
ation of the dialogue in the first. Why risk 
such misunderstanding when it can be 
avoided with only a sentence or two of 
narrative? 

Although the double-jump appears in 
many magazine stories, it is not necessary 
to every transition. Some stories are so well- 
planned and integrated that they go from 
start to finish without a single double-jump. 
The only gaps you find in reading these 
stories are artificial spacings inserted by an 
editor for the sole purpose of making pages 
more appealing to the eye. 

These stories may contain many different 
scenes, but the transitions are so well- 
thought-out and so inconspicuously woven 
into the fabric of the tale that the reader 
is swept along without noticing them. 

Let’s look at another before-and-after 
case. Say you are writing about a man who 
drives a woman home in Scene 1 and in 
Scene 2 gets slugged inside his motel room. 
It could go like this: 


He drove down the street and turned 
around, getting the name of the street off 
the corner sign, and came back past her 
house slowly enough to read the number, 


just as if he planned to do something 


about it. 


Back at the motel, he unlocked his door 
and started in briskly... . 


Back at the motel gets the transition job 
done, but look how it sticks out, as a thinly- 
disguised version of that old western-story 
crutch, “Meanwhile, back at the ranch... .” 

If you expect to sell, you’ll have to write 
fresher material than that. 
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You might handle it this way: 


. just as if he planned to do some- 
thing about it. 

The address stayed in his head better 
than anything else about her—except that 
she felt willing and smelled desirable—even 
for the short time it took him to drive back 
to the motel. 


Just a few more words, and a smoother 
transition; the dry bones of an old tech- 
nique don’t stick out. And note that the 
transition was made in both examples with- 
out benefit of the double-jump. 

Although we’ve been discussing transi- 
tions only as vehicles to get the reader from 
scene to scene, this is not the only value 
of the transition. You can use transitions 
to help straighten out your story line. If 
you have to write an unnatural transition 
to get your story from one scene to the 
next, examine both scenes carefully. One 
scene probably doesn’t belong in your story, 
or else is out of place along the story line. 

Unnatural transitions are those which 
are called on to span twenty years or ten 
thousand miles in a short story, or to bridge 
the appearance of two completely different 
casts of characters anywhere but in the early 
chapters of a novel which brings widely- 
separated people to the same climax. If 
the transition is difficult to make, you can 
rightfully suspect that something is wrong 
with your character, scene or story line. 
When you have all these perfected, you 
can go on to write the really professional 
transition. 





| George Johnson has been selling fiction and 
sports articles regularly for some years. Asked 
| about why he writes, he says: “We all try 
| to make contact with one another on our way 
| through this world. We do an imperfect job 
| but those who do the best are frequently 
| writers. The writer tries to explain us all by 
looking inside himself and trying to explain 
himself, however obliquely. This is not some- 
thing that gets done at a business lunch, or 
even by a couple of good friends having a 
| drink together. This is a solo performance. 

“If I can write one passage that makes 
| as solid contact with Man as Arthur Miller’s 
lines about a salesman being ‘a man way out 
there in the blue, riding on a smile and a 
shoeshine, I will die happy, though I may 
never become president of General Motors.” 
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It dcesn’t matter what a writer 
does—what matters is what he 
is and whether he listens to 


VOICE WITHIN 


N SEPTEMBER of 1952 I got a letter from 

the man who then became and who still 
is my editor at the Macmillan Publishing 
Company, saying without frills and straight 
as a seam: “We think you have written 
a hell of a good novel and we would like 
to publish it.” On the same day I got the 
letter, my third son Terence was born. It 
was a pretty round clean day any way you 
looked at it. 

That novel was The Streak. It was my 
first, and it concerned continental auto- 
mobile racing in the middle nineteen thir- 
ties. That was its surface. In another way 
it had less to do with racing than with 
a deep emotional drive and will toward 
perfection in man — not all men but 
happily some men. It was* written out of 
interlocked memories combined in anger 
and joy and need. It was published in 
August of 1953 and sold fairly well and 
the reprint rights brought ten thousand 
dollars. 


Since I Was Nine 


Up to that time, I had always written— 
written from the first time I could form 
words. Written poems and stories and 
serials and plays, at 9 years old in a scrawl- 
ing hand nobody could tell from a rabbit 


By Paul Darcy Boles 


track. Later, in my twenties, once in a 
while I sold something to a magazine. I 
worked at many jobs, some good, some not 
so good. There wasn’t a day of my life 
when I was not either through reading, or 
writing—the physical good act itself—or 
usually both, thinking in some way about 
humanity and words—words and humanity 
—interchangeable. 

During that time I read everything. 
Literally. From a tomato can label to Sax 
Rohmer to Count Tolstoy to Marcel Proust 
to André Gide. I still read everything. I 
find that it gives me a balanced opinion. 
I read criticism, too. 

There are hundreds and hundreds of 
people analyzing prose in the United States 
today as though it were an art contain- 
ing its own reward. Some of them write 
well in a faintly persuasive and often acid- 
ly humorous professorial way. Most of 
them don’t like to read. They often hate 
real writing, maybe because it is real. They 
don’t like art, and can’t live with it in com- 
fort and honor and humor and joy. But 
as analyzers, they are tremendous—they can 
peel all the apples but they can’t grow one. 

Back in ’53 after that first novel was 
published and when I was wearing the 
dust-jacket to bits admiring it and the 
book’s contents from every angle, a man 
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not at all connected with any editorial func- 
tion—a man stating that he was a friend— 
kept asking me, “What’s the key? What’s 
the KEY to The Streak?” 


No Time For Symbols 


I told him I didn’t know. I told him 
I had written the book in two weeks, in 
blood and love, and that was absolutely 
all I knew about it. As a matter of fact I 
did know more than that about it. But 
when somebody asks you a jumping ques- 
tion like that, about keys, the best thing 
is to play a little dumber than you are 
and act like John Henry, the Natural Man. 

Some time after that I told him to go 
to hell. By that time it was a moral obliga- 
tion to tell him this. The last time I saw 
him, coolly on both sides, he still couldn’t 
help asking me what I thought the white 
whale in Moby Dick really was. 

A whale, I thought. A white whale, just 
as it says, in good clear print. But out 
loud, I said, ““That’s easy. The whale is a 
woman.” 

It is necessary to read the work of writers 
not because you have to but because you 
want to, and to gain in this reading all 
the knowledge of mystery and fire and 
depth which cannot ever be analyzed—ex- 
cept by God Himself in a blaze of final 
lightning at death—but which are there, 
as guides for any creator, born or unborn. 

By now you can see that this is the 
kind of writer I am—I don’t know about 
any other kind, or how anybody else does 
it. This writer is always thinking about 
the people he meets and knows and ob- 
serves and hates and loves in relation to his 
own writing. His occupation doesn’t matter. 
His place in life is that of a writer. So what 
difference if he’s a peat-cutter in Sligo or 
a steeplejack in Maine or a doctor, gas-sta- 
tion attendant, psychiatrist? His real job 
is writing as well as he can at all times. 
As honestly and as well. 

Having been everything from the army’s 
worst soldier to a radio station manager 
I don’t think where this kind of writer 
works means much but what he is and 
works on and observes. and enjoys, how 
good his ear is, whether or not lines of 
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real poetry shoot up in his head like rockets 
even when he’s throwing dice or playing 
poker or making love—these make his total 
meaning. 

Now, for this certain kind of writer who 
is damned to the world for anything else, 
there is, I think one simple and overwhelm- 
ing truth. It is in the statement of William 
Faulkner, who once said that he listens to 
the voices. He went on to say that some- 
times he didn’t like what the voices said, 
but he still went ahead and wrote it, and 
didn’t change anything. He is right. 

You listen to the voices—certainly, like 
Joan of Arc, if you will—and after a while 
you find yourself writing what comes. It 
comes from an old, deep well and there’s 
always plenty more where it came from. 
It’s a peculiar well: it fills up in ratio to 
what you draw out of it. But if you don’t 
keep pulling water out of it, it might dry 
up some day. And you have to live so that 
it doesn’t get clogged up. 

There are proud responsibilities to be- 
ing a writer. The work is the man, and 
you are the man doing it. So this means 
being true to yourself in all ways. It means 
not killing yourself for any casual fool will- 
ing to pay heavily in cash for writing that 
is not your kind of writing. It means or- 
dering your life in such a way that you 
have time to yourself: maybe not to think, 
but to absorb, to be. 


To Love And To Give 


It means going on the assumption as you 
wake every morning that no man is your 
enemy or your friend, but a wonderful 
combination of both. It means giving what- 
ever is in your personal well, your source, 
to give—and learning to give generously 
yet with a certain art, a certain arrange- 
ment of vital facts, a charm and a force 
of words. It means learning when to be 
conscious and when to write completely, 
with all trust, out of the unconscious. It 
means using common sense and whatever 
decency you have in getting along with 
other people, but never to let them usurp 
and guide what you know your voices have 
said. It means enjoying life: enjoying the 
act of love (this sounds simple: but some 
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“We are fortunate to have with us an eminent novelist and highly praised genius of 
descriptive thinking.” 


people don’t) and enjoying the look of 
a grassblade, the marvel of its toughness 
coming green from the earth: it means 
hearing what everybody says, marking it 
well, knowing how different voices are like 
different forms of music, cheap or great or 
in-between: and then in going under those 
sounds and trying to hear what the speakers 
themselves are like, what they are truly 
thinking. It means being selfish but not 
stinking with ego. And it means humility 
in the Saint’s but not the Godfrey-employee 
sense, as well as much laughter. It means 
some agony. It is all a process of growing, 
and growth is all these things, including 
the agony. 

My second novel, The Beggars In The 
Sun, was published in the autumn of ’54. 
It, too, was fairly successful, no best seller, 
but comfortable in sales and reprint-rights, 
foreign rights, and so on. The movies 


diddled with it for a while and from the 
last report are still diddling. What they 
do out there is a wonderful mystery to both 
me and my editor. 

The Beggars concerns a singer of old- 
time ballads, Carp Rambo, and a couple 
of seasons of his life in a Gulf Coast town 
in Alabama. It is totally different from the 
first novel, in mood, manner of telling, 
style, feeling: that’s the way I wanted it. 
The time of writing was about a month. 
Consciously what I aimed for there was a 
ballad with long overtones, told to the 
inner music of a good guitar. Unconscious- 
ly, of course, a lot of other things sang 
along with it. 

Reviews were mixed, as they say; this 
time the reviews, both unpraising and prais- 
ing, didn’t mean quite as much, internally, 
as they had when I read those of The 
Streak, 
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There had been some difference of 
opinion between Dorothy, my wife, and my 
own “voices” about this novel. The night 
I finished it I gave it to her to read, and 
she didn’t like it. She is wise, too honest 
to lie to save either my face or feelings, 
and that was just the way she felt about 
it. I read it over once after that, and pen- 
ciled a note to my editor to the effect that 
I thought I’d still stand by it, and sent the 
manuscript and the note to him at Mac- 
millan. He liked it, too. 

After it was published, Dorothy read it 
over and told me, without my asking, or 
prodding, that she liked it very much; that 
somehow it had changed and gotten rich. 
One way it had changed, was through re- 
writing; not heavy rewriting, but a sugges- 
tion from my editor here and there, a 
general deepening. There had been many 
acute, invaluable, highly sensitive and skill- 
fulful suggestions from him. Without him, 
it would not have been the book it turned 
out to be. His credo is that any book be- 
longs to the writer, that an editor’s func- 
tion is to make sure the writer has com 
nearest to his goal, and no more. No more; 
and it is everything. 


An Editor In Need 


I myself am often wild in judgment; 
there are times when for all I do know 
about those “own voices,” I submit to im- 
patience. At those times a great editor is 
confidante, advisor, priest, mentor, and 
more than these, friend. I am a very lucky 
sort of monster in having one of the few 
great editors in history. 

When those whose opinions you most 
value don’t like your work, the only thing 
to do is listen harder and more carefully 
to your own voices again. It can be a 
sign you’re growing. And right here is the 
place for a very brief mention of humor in 
writing. Work wholly lacking humor, even 
if done out of the most rocklike unshakable 
integrity, is for me incomplete work. Where 
life is are laughter and grief; sun and iron; 
courage and shrinking. They are not in 
black and white like a medieval etching, 
but mingled in all the shades of the spec- 
trum. In a letter not long ago William 
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Saroyan said something like: “No man is 
always able; and there is one of the sources 
of his strength.” No man is always laugh- 
ing, but the miracle of us is that we can 
laugh and cry, often simultaneously, and 
always meaning it. 

The third novel, a long one, Glenport 
Illinois, was published this January. It got 
the most reviews and in some ways the 
best reviews. It got the worst ones, too, but 
not so many of those. This time they really 
didn’t matter. Glenport detailed about fif- 
teen years of life in a suburban Illinois 
town. It was about good and evil. It was 
about childhood and youth. It was a vi- 
sion and a between-the-lines commentary. 
It had all I ask and work for in any book— 
life; the first draft took about a month and 
a half in the writing, and I juggled and 
sweated and strove considerably on the 
second draft, and kept on working over the 
galleys. 

My way of working can’t help you. It is 
probably wrong. It’s the one I know. I 
think quite a while about what I want to 
do, working up to it, savagely and humor- 
ously, then I do it, sometimes very fast. 
I trust in fate and luck and the mails and 
to the devil with carbons. I write well from 
anger or love or both. I write at night, 
sometimes weekends. I write a great deal 
of poetry while settling down to a novel 
and when I am forty, I'll start sending 
the poetry, which gets better all the time, 
out to be published if anybody wants it. 

I still have no agent. Not because I don’t 
think agents are good and helpful, but 
maybe because I still value the lone-wolf 
joy of listening to my own voices, of grow- 
ing as I write; this is at one and the same 
time a personal and a universal experience. 
I want to keep it that way. But I wouldn’t 
have written this far in this piece if I did 
not think there is something to be passed 
along here, anyhow; something that might 
send somebody away from these words 
knowing he has a soul of his own and that 
it is damned well holy and that out of it 
he can with skill and care and force and 
all his emotion shape something readable 
and right. Both in spite of and because of 
the world around him. 

As a gift to it—the gift of his voices. 
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We HAPPENS to a TV script after 
it is out of the hands of the writer 
and on its way to the viewers, depends to a 
large extent on the men behind the cameras. 
Norbert Brodine, Director of Photography 
on the “Loretta Young Show,” feels very 
strongly that writers and camera men are 
very dependent on each other, and that 
camera angles are extremely important 
aspects of the TV script. 

Brodine’s name has been prominent in 
Hollywood for three decades. However, he 
is reluctant to talk about himself or his ac- 
complishments, and only after we brought 
up the subject of camera angles, did he for- 
get his usual reticence. His serious Scan- 
dinavian face lit up with enthusiasm. 


TV Camera Angles 


by Janice Lovoos 


You don’t do the shooting, but you 
should know what you want shot 


“Let’s start with the script,” he said. 
“This must be tight. Most scripts for tele- 
vision are too long—from the cameraman’s 
standpoint. 38 pages is what we consider 
a tight script. Stretch it out to 40 or 44 
pages and we have too much story for a 
film that runs twenty-four minutes. On our 
show we rehearse two days from 10 to 3. 
Then we take three days to to shoot the pic- 
ture. And that’s it! 

“What you leave out, is as important as 
what you put in. If you suggest any camera 
angle that doesn’t contribute essential ele- 
ments to the atmosphere, suspense or mood 
of the story, omit it!” 

Mr. Brodine attaches great importance 
to the opening shot. If you’ve watched the 
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“Loretta Young Show” you will know that 
the location and general theme are im- 
mediately established. 

“Sometimes, as in our show, the star or 
emcee can tell the audience where they 
are, but often the opening camera shot 
has to stand on its own. Say your setting 
is a country town. Maybe you’ll establish 
this with with a street scene. Or village 
characters talking to a postman. The ex- 
terior of a country store. A lot depends on 
that first shot. Make it dramatic. But keep 
it simple and to the point.” 

Audiences seldom forget a dramatic 
opening. Those who saw the original “Sea 
Hawk” still talk about the opening of that 
movie—cloudy sky, open sea, ship with full 
sails in the wind, cutting through the water 
right into the camera. That was Mr. Bro- 
dine’s first major motion picture, but his 
technique is just as obvious in some of the 
less dramatic TV shows he films today. 

“All filmed TV shows are shot in se- 
quences,” Mr. Brodine explained. “In or- 
der to produce the best shooting script, the 
TV writer should train himself to think in 
terms of sequences. Naturally, the sequences 
must fit together smoothly into the overall 
pattern of the story, but for the purposes 
of shooting, we must consider each scene 
separately. Let’s consider your story is care- 
fully laid out, with a strong story line, emo- 
tional conflict and dramatic impact—you 
will then find it fall naturally into separate 
scenes. 

Now you are ready to write camera an- 
gles into your script. If you state exactly 
what you want to see on the finished film, 
it will be a great help to the cameraman. 
Try to think of the action as it will look 
on the screen. “But remember,” he added 
with a wry smile, “we have to work out 
these effects. Sometimes that’s harder than 
putting them on paper.” 


The Language Of The Camera 


To make your camera directions explicit 
and intelligent, you must be acquainted 
with the various camera terms. You can’t 
describe accurately what you'll see on film 
—until you know what the various shots 
can do for your story.” 
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“In TV,” Mr. Brodine continued, “we 
work primarily with three shots. The long- 
shot, the two-shot, and the close-up. The 
close-up is the enlarged image which cuts 
from above the shoulders to a few inches 
above the head (if your subject is a per- 
son). The two-shot shows action between 
two people photographed at close range. 
This is sometimes referred to as the me- 
dium close-shot. The long-shot can mean 
a donkey silhouetted near a distant tree. 
Or a panoramic view of the Alps. In any 
case, the TV writer needn’t be too con- 
cerned with the long-shot.” 

We had to know the reason. Mr. Brodine 
explained that long-shots have a tendency 
at times to lose detail—when transmitted 
to the TV screen. Then the effect is gone. 
The one that will give your story the most 
impact is the close-up. It can point up a 
dramatic situation just like an exclamation 
point will add emphasis to a written state- 
ment. 

“Don’t overlook what you can do with 
just a small piece of business, showing only 
the eyes and the nose,” Mr. Brodine pointed 
out. “Another effective shot is one where 
you show the eyes and the nose and cut 
at the chin line. Notice how these shots are 
used for dramatic angles in TV stories. 
Then determine how the same shot can be 
used to emphasize a situation in your own 
story. Mention these shots specifically when 
you write your script. And try to visualize 
them as you write.” 

By this time most of us know that the 
best TV stories are those dealing with emo- 
tional conflict—person versus person, or 
person versus problem. This doesn’t mean, 
Brodine emphasized, that your story doesn’t 
call for plenty of action. Dramatic shots 
can help you build the conflict and create 
movement. A tricky piece of lighting can 
be as exciting as a chase by car. You may 
recall what Mr. Brodine did with unusual 
lighting effects in “The Frogmen,” “Five 
Fingers,” “House on 92nd Street,” and 
“The Kiss of Death.” 

Reaction shots strengthen the motivation. 
They also add movement to a scene. These 
are the quick-cut, close-ups of various char- 
acters reacting to a situation in the story. 
Don’t be afraid to use them. Nor under- 
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estimate their importance. Your audience, 
Mr. Brodine assures us, will be reacting 
along with your characters. 

We've heard about time and budgets be- 
fore. Here are a few more pointers: 


Spare The Dolly 


“Don’t keep your characters moving 
around too much in one scene. To do this 
you need a dolly.” (A dolly is a four- 
wheeled, movable metal equipment which 
supports the camera while it follows the 
actors as they move from place to place). 

“We did a film recently which had twenty 
dolly moves in one sequence. It took 900 
feet of film. We did this story, but we 
don’t go out looking for this sort of thing. 
If a moving shot can be broken up with 
at least two close-ups, that’s what we prefer.” 

The same holds true for split-screen 
shots. These scenes must be shot separately. 
It means that the special effects depart- 
ment has to do some work to complete the 
scene. 

To hold down expense you have to hold 
down the number of sets. If you’re writing 
a show, where the same sets are used from 
week to week, that’s different. But on 
shows where different settings are used 
every week, it is obvious that it is important 
to hold down the number.” 

Subdued lighting (and this includes 
moonlight), no matter how romantic you 
think it is, also provides problems. This 
may turn out okay on the film, but shows 
up poorly on the TV screen. Violent 
weather, while a favorite device, is full of 
difficulties. Mr. Brodine quoted an example 
of a recent script which used both effects: 

“First the writer suggested rain outside 
the living room windows. Lightning follows 
the rain, putting out the lights. The lead 
in the picture then lights a candle. The 
rest of the sequence had to be played with 
the actress going upstairs by candle light.” 

Unless you’re Paddy Chayefsky, or a rea- 
sonable facsimile, too many scenes of this 
type may lose a sale for you. 

A script which Mr. Brodine shot recently 
called for scenes to be played in a deserted 
house on a private Island. 

“It was an exceptionally well written 





Loretta Young and Norbert Brodine at work 


script. But the majority of the scenes were 
played in semi-darkness. Some excerpts 
from that script may give you a rough idea 
of what we had to shoot. And what you 
as a TV writer should ordinarily try to 
avoid. Let’s begin with shot 18. 


THE LIVING ROOM AND PART OF THE 
FOYER AND STAIRCASE. ONLY THE 
DULL GLOW IN THE FIREPLACE IL- 
LUMINATES THE SCENE. ABOVE THE 
SOUND OF WIND AND RAIN OUTSIDE, 
WE CAN HEAR A CAR DRIVE UP AND 
STOP. IN A MOMENT KATE ENTERS 
WET AND BEDRAGGLED. SHE 
SWITCHES ON A LAMP, TAKES OFF 
HER COAT AND SEES THE DIM GLOW 
OF THE FIREPLACE. 


SHE MOVES TOWARD IT, 

AROUND APPREHENSIVELY. 
KATE 

SOMEBODY'S HERE! 

SHE SWITCHES ON ANOTHER LAMP. 


LOOKING 


In Scene 25 our characters are still wan- 
dering around in semi-darkness. 

THE “ISLANDER” SHAKES THE RAIN 

OFF HIM, REMOVES HIS SOU’WESTER 

HAT. THE LIGHT FROM THE LAMP 

HIGHLIGHTS THE WETNESS OF HIS 

WEATHER-BEATEN AND WALRUS-LOOK- 

FACE. 

And here is Scene 27. 

SHE DROPS THE RECEIVER ON THE 

FLOOR WHEN SUDDENLY THE LIGHTS 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Nell Womack Evans 


How to be a Columnist 


If you can sound like an expert even 


though you aren’t one—there should 


be a column that’s yours for the asking 


Pyne ARE THOSE regular features in 
newspapers and magazines with per- 
manent titles occupying the same spot issue 
after issue. The contents may be humorous, 
fact packed, reminiscent, or gossipy, though 
the space used is often much more than 
that separated by two upright rules run- 
ning the length of the page. 

The writers of columns are special crea- 
tures called “columnists”—experts, who 
know a great deal about a particular sub- 
ject calculated to appeal to the readers of 
the publication for which they columnize. 
At least, that’s the way I thought of them, 
until I became a many-columned creature. 
Seven monthly, a weekly, and a two, three- 
times weekly column, to be exact. Now 
I’ve changed my mind about the lofty 
position and the “expert” billing, but I 
take a back seat to no one when it comes 
to liking my work. That it furnishes bread- 
and-butter is also in its favor. 
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In addition to these two important fac- 
tors, column writing offers the discipline 
of deadlines, the necessity to practice, and 
so conquer, slanting. It also develops men- 
tal alertness due to the varied requirements 
which are made by a column. Essay-like 
in character, columns permit more of my 
opinion, and indeed more of me to show 
through than is permissible in formularized 
articles. That, too, I like. 

“But how do you get them? How do 
you keep them going?” I am frequently 
asked, for there seems to be a mystery, even 
among experienced writers, about this phase 
of literary endeavor. Probably there are as 
many methods as there are columnists, but 
in case you ask me, here’s how I did it. 

I. GETTING AN IDEA FOR A COLUMN: You, 
being a writer, are a reader. Through fa- 
miliarity with a prodigious number of news- 
papers and magazincs you run across several 
right up your alley. You like it, and yet 
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there’s a lack of something you could offer. 
Example: A turkey magazine which covers 
every phase of a turkey’s life and of his 
keeper's life except how to cook the poor 
bird. Can you cook turkey, concoct exem- 
plary dishes using the dry meat? Would 
you like to do so month after month and 
then tell about it in a sprightly manner? If 
you did so, would your contribution “round 
out” the magazine’s content, be in keeping 
with its aim of helping turkey growers; 
would you as a reader of the magazine like 
such a column? 

If your answer to this quiz comes out 
right you’re ready, after consulting the 
masthead for name and address, for 


II. GETTING IN WITH THE EDITOR. 


Dear Mr. So-and-So: (You write) 

For several years I have read and enjoyed 
your magazine, covering as it does trade 
news and assistance of value to turkey 
growers. 

However, I feel one thing is lacking in 
your otherwise helpful publication. You 
make no mention of the cooking and eating 
of the turkey—surely the final step in his 
evolution. I would like your permission to 
send samples of what I propose to fill that 
lack; namely, a monthly feature from me 
on the fascinating subject of cooking and 
eating the bird. 

What have I to offer? Five years associ- 
ation with the big birds give me opportunity 
to cook them every way imaginable—and 
I have a lively imagination when it comes 
to cooking. This is backed up with a major 
in Home Economics in college and 20 years 
of housewifery with much emphasis on enter- 
taining at dinner parties. As to the writing, 
I have been free lancing only a short time, 
with cooking as one of many subjects. My 
work has appeared in Hard Times, We Ran 
Low, Last Resort, nationally and many re- 
gional publications. 

May I send samples on speculation for 
your consideration? I feel sure that what 
I propose would be a welcome addition to 
the housewife reader in your audience. 

May I remind you that there is such poten- 
tial reader for every turkey grower you 
number on your subscription list? I would 
love to speculate with you on appealing to 
her. May I? 

Stamped addressed envelope is enclosed 
herewith for your answer. Thank you very 
much, 

You'll get an answer to this. Be pre- 
pared with three or four representative 


samples. 








Exhibit A (page 27) is one of the few I 
sent when my answer to something like the 
above fetched a “yes, I will speculate” from 
the then-editor, Frank Galer, of Turkey 
World, Mount Morris, Illinois. 

He bit and I got $50.00 per issue. I 
arranged for the illustrations and submitted 
them along with the manuscript. It in- 
volved a little risk since I paid the illus- 
trator. But Mr. Galer agreed with my idea 
of appealing to turkey-cooking housewives 
—a venture that still continues. 


All Eyes and Ears 


After this procedure it will be up to you 
to sustain your monthly piece. If you are 
a cooking housewife that shouldn’t be diffi- 
cult—practice on your family and_ friends; 
accumulate facts from newspapers, eaves- 
dropping, the dictionary, comment from 
friends, your own idea on your particular 
subject. Sift those facts to suit the season, 
convenience to your reader and her habits: 
Casseroles—in the event your column is a 
cooking one—for the busiest season on a 
turkey ranch. And always base such a 
how-to column on your very own experi- 
ments. Careful note-taking helps to jog 
the memory here, making it possible to do 
a year’s experimenting with one session of 
cooking. 


III. SrayINGc IN WITH THE EDITOR, OR 
HOW FAR AHEAD DO YOU WORK? You’ve 
cinched your deal, sold your column. The 
editor then tells you his deadlines, his word 
preference, and whether he likes advance 
copy. You act accordingly. I work about 
three months ahead unless timeliness is 
necessary, in which case I submit just be- 
fore the 10th of the preceding month. 
When timeliness is not important, it’s much 
easier to do three features at once—while 
a particular mood is on and after the es- 
sential research has jelled in my mind. 


Your research takes some doing, requir- 
ing alertness on every aspect related to your 
subject. For example, pursuing the turkey- 
cooking, each year following Thanksgiving 
reports are numerous of deaths of persons 
eating the stuffing from turkeys. Turns out 
it is not the turkey meat; it’s that the 
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housewife stuffed her turkey the night be- 
fore, left it unrefrigerated overnight and 
bacteria started its dirty work. Your job? 
You should point out the danger and offer 
suggestions to avoid repeating it. 

As in a one-shot article you must give 
the editor and his readers something they 
want, at the time they want it. Your piece 
in the man’s paper must save him work; 
he must believe in your idea and like the 
way you express it. Don’t be surprised if 
before long he thinks it was his idea— 
that’s success! 

Here we have discussed one column 
which is a pretty straightforward type of 
thing on how to cook turkey various ways. 
Its counterpart, combining how-to with 
other foods and other experiences, appears 
in everything from newspaper supplements 
to the slicks, to wit: “Munching With Mes- 
senger,” by Helen Messenger in Empire, 
Denver Post supplement; the late Anne 
Batchelder’s food chats in the Ladies Home 
Journal. 

Find a publication without such a column 
and you’ve found a possible market for 
your recipes. One alert columnist-cook re- 
cently got herself a byline under “Home 
on the Range” in Organic Gardening- 
Farming, using the vegetables raised by the 
organic method. 


Sally of the Mind 


Obviously, this is only one type column. 
There are many others, the most familiar 
being the chatty type after the fashion of 
Sir Richard Steele’s invention, the periodic 
essay, which friendly little utterance Dr. 
Johnson of Boswell fame dubbed “a loose 
sally of the mind.” Its counterpart can be 
found in Harpers “Easy Chair,” Collier's 
“Appointment With O’Hara” or Holiday’s 
“Party of One,” by Clifton Fadiman. 

These reflect the writer’s mind, interests 
and personality and may or may not be 
beginning-middle-end type of pieces as one- 
shot articles must be. However, they are 
calculated to contain information to match 
the interests of their particular readership, 
and if you will look closely they do follow 
loosely the article form. Many are in first 
person, allowing the informal approach. 
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This is the tack my “Woman in the Woods”, 
Arizona Wildlife-Sportsman, takes. 

This column with the ambiguous title is 
slanted for the women of the Southwest, 
who, either for their own pleasure or from 
wifely duty, take to the woods in search 
of game, recreation or outdoor information. 
It also deals, in season, with the handling 
and cooking of the hunter’s take, with 
camp manners, conservation of natural re- 
sources, book suggestions of interest to in- 
formal western living. 

The “ambiguous” refers to poking fun at 
the ways we women differ from our men 
in the pursuit of pleasure outdoors. How 
does a writer decide which of these inter- 
ests to pursue when? How is such a column 
written? Take June, for instance. What 
interests women in June? What outdoor 
pursuit is foremost this month? What game 
legal? What are woman’s responsibilities 
toward herself, her family, in regard to 
nature’s wonder and enjoyment of same? 

Weddings interest the woman in June; 
picknicking begins in earnest; children are 
out of school; fish is legal. But have wed- 
dings a place in a sports magazine? Maybe; 
yes, I decide, this will make a chatty lead 
in keeping with this year’s plan of opening 
each column with a legendary story of how. 
each month came by its name. The name 
June came from the goddess Juno, the pro- 
tectress of women, making it the favorite 
month for marriages. 

Other research indicated before decision 
final. Picknicking might lead to suggestions 
for new ways with foil-packing, recipes for 
food that easily takes a trip, how to set 
up a campfire to roast potatoes. Fish know- 
how for the bride, perhaps. The children? 
Sure, those guns they got for Christmas. 
June with its vacation will certainly bring 
them out of the closets and into the field. 


Always a File 

What do I know about children and 
guns? Research indicated—take from the 
file “Woman in the Woods” material, which 
consists of ideas gleaned during the year 
from conversation with sportswomen, at- 
tendance at Izaac Walton league meetings, 
and tall-tale evenings so common to out- 
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door-loving clans; newspaper and 
magazine clippings; and the reams 
of free material which I have 
gathered by means of getting on 
the mailing lists of manufacturers 
of sports equipment. Read, read, 
read, at any available time. Some- 
thing else turn up during read- 
ing? Yes, litterbugging which be- 
comes more common as pic- 
nickers take to the field. And 
here is the information released 
by the Keeping America Beauti- 
ful, Inc., with its request to pub- 
licize what the individual can do 
to prevent this national disgrace. 
That, too, must becomé a part of 
June’s “Woman in the Woods.” 
(See Exhibit B for part of the fin- 
ished column. ) 

You can see that such a col- 
umn, touching on this variety of 
items, differs from the never-stray- 
from-central-idea of the one-shot 
piece. Yet through it: all runs the 
neighborly theme of helping the 
woman, who is wife and mother 
to southwest sportsmen-boys, reap 
every benefit inherent in her type 


of life. A laugh may even be included in 
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For bright-had-early, just site peak. 
feeding time, Basser parade, 
just before church, or a gathering of the 
family clan, turkey Gishes are popular, 
satile, wholeseme—and festive as a spring 
boanet! 
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tying up the end—a bit of subtlety, perhaps, 
on the audacity of linking wedding-guns. 
For this audience of readers is intelligent, 
fun-loving, and certainly not prim so long 
as the humor is subtle. Being informal, the 
writer of such a column may call upon a 
broad field of interests, while the underly- 
ing specialty may be, and indeed is, con- 
servation, game cooking, nature stories of 
flora and fauna of the locale—told in 


friendly manner and in season. 


Working Ahead 


While the writer may set her own dead- 
line on this column, she must know the 
last possible moment for submission of ma- 
Working ahead as much as two 
months is a common practice and gives fan be 
‘the editor a break with the mechanical 
problem involved in its typographical set- ‘ace 
up. Were the column a timely on-the-spot ae nan 


terial. 


thing this would not be possible. 


(Continued on page 71) 
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Exhibit A. (Reprinted from Turkey World, April, 1952) 
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ROM THE “MILLION-DOLLAR MILE” on 

Michigan Avenue to the side streets of 
the suburbs, the Chicago market for free- 
lance writers is still expanding. More pages 
are being added to established magazines, 
and new magazines are providing pages 
that must be filled. Whatever your writing 
specialty, there is a Chicago editor who 
wants to see your material. 


Praysoy at 11 E. Superior Street, Chicago 
11, is still the fastest-growing magazine in 
the country. Along with their circulation 
which is about 800,000, they are expanding 
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CHICAGO 
MARKET 
LETTER 


Part 1 


By Jay W. Hedden 


their staff and latest addition is A. C. 
Spectorsky, author of the best seller, The 
Exurbanites, and formerly editor of Park 
East Magazine. He will be Assistant to the 
Publisher. 

Playboy is now a top paying market with 
rates equal to the major slicks. 

Ray Russell is Executive Editor and all 
editorial material, except photos, which go to 
Hugh Hefner, should be addressed to him. 

Most of you will by now be familiar with 
this magazine, whose special debonair-man- 
about-town flavor has found a flock of imi- 
tators. 
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Ray Russell is still very interested in see- 
ing material from new writers—two com- 
parative newcomers, Herbert Gold and 
Charles Beaumont, sell him consistently— 
but they compete with writers like Ray 
Bradbury, Alberto Moravia, Erskine Cald- 
well, James Jones, P. G. Wodehouse, Evelyn 
Waugh, and topnotch old timers. 

Original fiction is still in demand. About 
this Ray Russell says: : 

“The sophistication required in Playboy 
stories does not mean brittle or artificial 
slickness. Playboy is edited for the city- 
dwelling male, who generally has a higher- 
than-average income and college educa- 
tion. Stories, therefore, should appeal to 
this reader. He is more apt to be a spec- 
tator than a participant in sports. Humor 
must be sharp and sparkling and he is in- 
terested in clothes, food, and housing when 
these things contribute to gracious living. 
Sex is very much one of his interests, but 
the subject must be treated with a tongue- 
in-cheek approach. Playboy’s aim is to en- 
tertain, not instruct. — 

Regarding fiction, the usually easy-going 
Russell will puff furiously on his cigar and 
say: 

“Because we're a sophisticated, urban 
magazine, some writers still think we’re 
looking for ‘impressions’ and ‘character 
sketches’ without plots. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. We want stories. 
I know the short story form is in ill re- 
pute among the militantly experimental 
people who publish magazines 4 times a 
year instead of 12, but I have never grasped 
the logic on which their snobbery is based. 
Because some adept craftsmen, like O. 
Henry, were only craftsmen, not artists, and 
failed to fill their stories with life or mean- 
ing, is no reason to junk the whole kit and 
kaboodle, and to throw out the baby with 
the bath.” 

Stories can run from 2,500 to 10,000 
words, with an average of around 5,000. 
$2,000 is paid for the lead story with a 
minimum of $1,000. Short-shorts of 800 to 
1,500 words are used occasionally and are 
worth about $500. A new bonus of $1,000 
for the year’s best fiction story has just been 
added as an extra attraction. 









In articles, Playboy wants to see tongue- 
in-check “instruction” on effective War-of- 
the-Sexes strategy; pieces on jazz and ur- 
bane celebrities; parodies and satires of 
modern manners and mores. Sometimes, a 
subject which would ordinarily seem better 
suited to a magazine like True can be right 
for Playboy—if approached properly. Sports 
car racing, for example, is not something 
which can be considered a staple require- 
ment in Playboy articles, but in April a 
color-photo and text story expounded the 
reasons that motivate men to drive sports 
cars. The cars were compared to a mistress 
as being expensive, temperamental and like- 
ly to let you down when you least ex- 
pected. But nevertheless, a sport for men. 
Quoting from the story: “A school teacher 
in a red Ferrari is a man with verve,” and 
“a banker cornering tightly in a Triumph 
has no paunch at all.” Articles should run 
about 1,500-3,000 words and bring good 
rates also. 

There is also a good market here for 
sexy, sophisticated cartoons. Professionals 
only, Russell emphasized, are considered 
qualified to handle Playboy’s cartoon re- 
quirements. The staff hasn’t the time to 
work with beginners. Full-page color car- 
toons bring $125 and up, and small line 
drawings bring $50. Typed cartoon gag 
lines bring $25. 

Full-color cheesecake is used in every 
issue. The “Playmate of the Month” is 
now a 3-page gatefold spread. 8x10 color 
transparencies for this feature are worth 
$750. 

Photo stories, black and white and color, 
are used frequently. Sex can play a major 
role, but there must be an additional story 
slant to justify the photos. Rates for these 
fluctuate, but are excellent. Payment for 
all material is on acceptance. 


More coop news. There is now another 
new magazine in the city. It is so new, 
in fact, that when we talked to Editor-in- 
Chief, John B. Mullen, it existed only as 
a paste-up—Family Life Magazine. As the 
name implies, this book will be slanted for 
family reading and is to be sold through 
independently-owned food stores, replacing 
the now defunct American Family Maga- 
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zine. Mr. Mullen told us that pre-publica- 
tion figures indicate a sale of over 2,000,000 
copies. 

Editorial content of Family Life will cover 
everyone in the family from baby to grand- 
mother and all those in between. Dad will 
have 8 pages of do-it-yourself ideas for 
home workshop and home improvement, 
plus articles like “How To Be A Good Hus- 
band.” Mother will be offered recipes and 
intriguing articles like “Facts Every Woman 
Should Know About Men.” Mr. Mullen 
particularly emphasized that he wants no 
domestic cynicism. All fact and fiction must 
be optimistic and positive in approach. 

A 16-page section each month will be de- 
voted to youngsters and teen-agers. Games, 
puzzles, and comic strips will appeal to the 
youngsters, while items for teen agers will 
cover party decorations, social activities, 
and the like. 

Two fiction stories will be used each 
month. Stories of the type and caliber 
used in Ladies’ Home Journal and other 
top women’s magazines are what Mr. Mul- 
len would like to see. No restriction of sub- 
ject matter if story is wholesome and ap- 
peals to women. 

Mr. Mullen added: 


“Articles must be brief. We prefer to put 
our message over with lots of pictures and 
as little copy as necessary. Pictures and 
copy covering the following departments 
are needed : 

Preparation for Marriage; Husbands and 
Wives; Motherhood, Infant and Child Care; 
The strategy of “Bringing up Children;” 
Childhood Interest; Teaching Children the 
Ideals of Life and Birth; Dad’s Point of 
View. 

The Heart of the Family—here is the 
motivating spirit in its community. If put 
into academic terms, this department is 
really the philosophy of the family and of 
its distinctive value together with the psy- 
chology of the behavior and adjustment of 
the family as a whole in living this philoso- 
phy. This department will help the group 
get the feel of genuine family living and 
the delights this brings, and be helped to 
make their own family life full of warmth, 
goodness, beauty, truth, and precious ex- 


periences. Well-chosen selections from litera- 
ture will form a small portion of the ma- 
terial. 

Family Life is a wide-open market for 
free lancers and Mr. Mullen says he is buy- 
ing to fill his inventory for issues through 
February of 1957. Human-interest photos, 
black and white as well as 4-color trans- 
parencies. As yet, there is no need for 
poetry, cartoons, or fillers. Payment is good, 
and will depend on quality, interest, and 
importance of material. Reports in four 
weeks. Address of Family Life is 180 W. 
Washington Street, Chicago 2, Il. 


Own tHE NnortH side of Chicago in sub- 
urban Evanston, at Post Office Box 230, 
is another magazine slanted for the male 
reader. Editor Bill Hamling says his Rogue 
magazine needs some material of the type 
used in Playboy, but that Rogue is develop- 
ing a distinct personality all its own and is 
edited for a different audience. 

As an example: non-fiction for Rogue 
should be of the true-adventure type. 
Personality pieces are wanted, adventures 
in out-of-the way spots in the world are 
good subjects for Rogue articles. Parodies 
and satires on subjects of interest to men 
also are wanted. 

Fiction should have a risque slant. Sex 
will be a dominant theme, in Rogue’s make- 
up, but must be handled with a deft touch 
and nothing should be offensive or in bad 
taste. Detective fiction is well received by 
Hamling. Articles on sex can run the gamut 
from the serious, clinical slant to satires 
and parodies. 

Lengths for stories and articles should be 
from 1,000 to 5,000 words with a good 
average being 2,500. Payment is 5 cents 
a word, on acceptance. 

Girly pictures and pinups are wanted 
for Rogue; no nudes are used. Pix, which 
should be 8x10 black and white glossies, are 
worth $10 to $25. Rogue is a good market 
for sexy cartoons. Black and white line 
drawings are needed. When color is used, 
it will be added by the staff. Cartoons 
bring $10 and up. Hamling says he really 
needs all kinds of material, so if you have 
something he can use, send it to him. 
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Art THE sAME apprREss as Rogue are two 
science-fiction magazines. Bill Hamling also 
edits these. Imagination and Imaginative 
Tales are both bi-monthly, coming out in 
alternate months. Action-adventure stories 
are wanted for both books. These should 
be fast-paced, well-plotted stories of 1,000 
to 20,000 words. “Space Operas” will find 
a market here. Cartoons are used in these 
two magazines, Line drawings bring $5 and 
up. Fiction brings 1 cent a word and up. 
Payment is on acceptance. 


From EvANsTon, a swing to the western 
suburbs takes us to Skokie, the new home 
of Publishers Development Corporation. 
The address is 8150 N. Central Park Ave., 
Skokie, Illinois. Ben Burns edits Modern 
Man and Cabaret, and handles Guns Maga- 
zine. These books also are slanted primarily 
to a male readership. 

Cabaret is subtitled “the adult entertain- 
ment magazine” and features articles on 
show-business personalities, places and 
phenomena, Plenty-of photos are a must 
with any story. The June cover was a photo 
of Denise Darcel—it’s a sexy gal every 
month—and a 5-page article in the maga- 
zine told how she is working a successful 
act in supper clubs and night spots after 
leaving Hollywood because she could not 
get the parts she wanted. 

The lead article in the same issue is 
about Sammy Davis, Jr., telling his life 
story and describing the tremendous way he 
works. “The Bush Leagues of Burlesque” 
and “The Strange World of Blind Pigs” are 
other titles. Payment at Cabaret is on ac- 
ceptance at 5 cents a word. No poetry or 
fillers are used. Cartoons on night club 
activities bring up to $25. 





Modern Man is subtitled “the adult’s pic- 
ture magazine” which gives a good indica- 
tion of the needs in the way of material. 
Ben Burns likes controversial material for 
this book, which uses no fiction. “What’s 
Wrong With the Cadillac?” is one example 
of the temper-raising types of stories he 
likes to publish. Stories about cars and 
drivers; old cars, new, special, home-built 
and just cars intrigue him. “The Ten Best 
Racing Drivers” was the title of one article 
he published. 

Ben Burns generally likes stories about 
things mechanical, the bigger, the better. 
Huge, self-propelled dredges, hydroelectric 
turbines and the like. The title of one story 
he ran was “America’s Only Narrow Gauge 
Railroad,” indicating that good railroad 
stories meet with favor at Modern Man. 
Hunting stories also do well here. Big game, 
pheasant or ducks all would be good sub- 
jects if written with the proper angle. Hunt- 
ing stories must be authentic, and first-per- 
son yarns on this subject are frequently 
published. 

He also likes pieces on unusual personali- 
ties of any age like, “The Man Who In- 
vented the Wild West” which was the story 
of Ned Buntline. 

As with any man’s magazine, Modern 
Man has a strong flavor of sex. “Kingsize 
Stripper” was a story about just that and 
“The Hazards of Nude Modeling,” also is 
self-explanatory. Girly photos are used on 
several pages. Should be the usual 8x10 
glossies. Girly pix bring $10. No fillers or 
poetry used in Modern Man. Articles bring 
5 cents a word. 


Cartoons up to $25 


For Guns Magazine, Ben Burns welcomes 
writers with a thorough knowledge of weap- 













































ons. The weapon can be anything from 
a hand gun to a special handmade rifle, as 
long as the article has reader interest. A 
story on the new .44 handgun that has 
more power than the .357 Magnum would 
be the kind of story Bill would like to see, 
although this particular gun has been pretty 
well worked over. If you know of an in- 
teresting gun collection, or some personality 
who collects guns or has them as his hobby, 
write the story, get some good pictures and 
send them to him. 

Gun clubs, organizations that teach young 
men the proper use of weapons also would 
make a possible story. Photos for stories 
bring $10.00 each and the articles bring 5 
cents a word. Cartoons for Guns bring 
$10. No fillers or poetry. 


Sritt at THE same address, 8150 N. Cen- 
tral Park Avenue, Skokie, Illinois, is Art 
Photography. Its subtitle is “sophistication 
in pictures.” This book is slanted toward 
the advanced amateur and the professional 
photographer. First-hand knowledge of 
camera and darkroom techniques are a 
must for the writer who wants to sell to 
Editor Vincent Tajiri. 

Always welcome on his desk are contro- 
versial articles. Recently two professional 
photographers gave opposing views in a 
pro-and-con debate on the advantages and 
disadvantages of speedlight as compared to 
regular flashbulb lighting for photography. 

Another article in the same issue was 
called “Point of View.” It was a how-to- 
do-it type story, showing how photograph- 
ing a subject or object from a different 
angle would make a normally uninteresting 
shot into a picture with character and in- 
terest. 

Art Photography uses cartoons that have 
a photographic angle, but uses no poetry or 
filler material. Vincent says he has no set 
rate of payment, but rates are good and he 
pays on acceptance. 


Bacx In THE Loop at 858 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago 10, is Chicago Magazine. Editor 
Maurice English says his magazine still is 
predicated on the idea that Chicago is the 
capital of the Midwest. “And with the 
completion of the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
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the city will become more cosmopolitan 
than ever.” 

English likes articles about any interest- 
ing subject that concerns the Midwest,— 
its people, places, and attractions. The 
Calumet Harbor project is the type of story 
he would like, if it is approached from an 
angle not already used. 

Chicago also uses controversial articles 
about controversial people. In the May 
issue he published a story called “The 
World’s Worst Mayor,” meaning the mayor 
of suburban Aurora, who has gotten into 
more disagreements with his constituents 
and the rest of the world than any other 
mayor ever has. Movie censorship is the 
subject of another article English liked. 

In fiction, Chicago Magazine is most in- 
terested in the experimental, the extra- 
vagant, the offbeat but puts a high premium 
on really skillful writing. We would be de- 
lighted to be the discoverer of another 
writer on the level of Ray Bradbury—but 
there is also room in our pages for the next 
great heir of the Chicago tradition of na- 
turalistic fiction whenever he appears in the 
wake of Dreiser, Farrell, and Algren. 

Profiles on well-known or unusual Mid- 
western personalities are well received here. 

Photo essays on subjects in Chicago or 
any part of the Midwest are published 
whenever obtainable. Generally 6 to 8 
photos plus captions are used in these. Pho- 
tos bring $7.50 each. 

Poetry of the type found in Poetry maga- 
zine is needed. 

Cartoons on subjects of interest to Mid- 
westerners bring $5.00 apiece. Cartoons in- 
volving citizens of Chicago are preferred. 

Short documentary pieces about Chicago 
are used in the front section of the book 
under the title “West of the Water Tower.” 
These skits can be any length from a few 
lines to 2,000 words. Payment for all manu- 
scripts is 3 cents a word. Send all material 
directly to Maurice English, Editor. 


Wuen we TALKED to Sheldon Mix at 
Kiwanis Magazine, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, he told us that his biggest need 
is humor. “The Saga of the Stand-By 
Speaker” was one humor piece that was 

(Continued on page 75) 
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GET IT OFF 


YOUR CHEST! 


by Jeanne Perkins Harman 


Most editors love a good free-for-all, so be 
controversial, only be sure to observe 
the rules of the game. 


GENTLE, PEACE-LOVING neighbor who 

had read my first book met me on 
the street the other day and congratulated 
me on the fact that I had a new one com- 
ing out. 

“What's this one about?” he asked. 
“Nothing controversial this time, I hope.” 
I had to tell him that some people might 
find it so. 

My neighbor sighed, shook his head at 
me and said sadly, “My dear, why do you 
do these things!” 

A good question. When my first book 
came out, a light-hearted (I thought), can- 
did piece of non-fiction about people and 
things in our home town, St. Thomas, Vir- 
gin Islands, it looked for a while as though 
the tar and feather barrels were on their 
way. 

Citizens who had never written a “letter 
to the editor” in their life took pen in hand 
to protest. Save for my champion, the 
island historian, I might well have been 





Jeanne Perkins Harman spent eight years of 
her professional life on the staff of Life. 
During this time she bylined a number of 
personality pieces and performed various edi- 
torial chores. At present she is living at St. 
Thomas, Virgin Islands, where, besides taking 
care of her six-months old baby and helping 
her husband in his boat business, she still 
finds time to free lance. Thomas Y. Crowell 
has just published her latest book, Such Is 
Life, which tells about her experiences as a 
Life staffer. 


torn apart limb from limb on our local 
“Author Meets the Critics” radio program. 
One contingent, which objected to my call- 
ing attention to the local fishermen’s habit 
of monopolizing the one bed in their shacks 
while their women sat on the floor, urged 
a letter-writing campaign to every book 
club in America urging them to ignore the 


book. 


Backhanded Publicity 


Whether this crusade accounted for the 
Literary Guild’s Wings choosing it as one 
of the “outstanding books of the season,” 
I do not know. It’s quite possible that they 
might have overlooked it completely, had 
their attention not been called to it in this 
rather back-handed fashion. 

Some lucky authors can write success- 
fully, and profitably, about casseroles, cro- 
cuses and canasta. For others, controversy 
is the thing. But when the brickbats start 
flying, there is some consolation in the fact 
that controversy can pay off. 

Alec Waugh, brother of Evelyn, spent 
a lifetime writing conventional love stories, 
kindly travel articles and biographies on 
which he earned a satisfactory, but far from 
spectacular, income. Recently he tackled a 
controversial subject, the color question, 
and hit the jackpot. His Island In The 
Sun, a novel which deals with interracial 
love, was a book club selection, a magazine 
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condensation, a Ladies Home Journal serial, 
and heavens only knows what the movie 
rights went for. 

While there will always be room for the 
comfortable, uplifting, sunny-side-of-life- 
writing, there is a place too for reading that 
makes one think or even annoyed. Be it 
like the first olive which doesn’t taste so 
good until you get used to it, or the cold 
shower that is shocking, but exhilarating, 
there is something to be said for waking up 
the reader, getting him mad, or having him 
pound the table in agreement. 

Take the author of the now famous 
magazine article “I Hate Dogs” published 
in McLean’s April 15th, 1954 and reprinted 
in Reader's Digest, September, 1954. Dog 
lovers everywhere were furious. Up in arms. 
They wanted to do something about that 
horrible individual who had said such un- 
speakable things about man’s best friend. 

What could they do? The obvious first 
step was, of course, to write a letter to the 
editor. As they sat down to record their 
protest, they found themselves marshalling 
the concrete reasons why they loved dogs. 
Instead of merely accepting as one of the 
cliches of life that all nice people love dogs 
and children, they found themselves in- 
dividually challenged to explain just exactly 
why they personally were pro-dog. In put- 
ting their diatribe in black and white, they 
not only let off steam, but they also clarified 
their thinking. To say nothing of providing 
the magazine’s Letters column with a grati- 
fying mound of mail which made for good 
controversial reading in itself. For the 
author evidently was not alone in his dislike 
of canines. 


Editors Like Controversy 


Whether they admit it or not, (and most 
of them do) editors love a good honest free- 
for-all among their readers. It stimulates 
interest, shows that the magazine is “getting 
to” the public, and often makes news in 
itself. 

Lillian Smith may never write another 
book so widely read, criticized and com- 
mented upon as her controversial Strange 
Fruit, the love story of a black and a white, 
but it catapulted her into the big time. 
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Laura Hobson had been a writer for some 
time before she hit the jackpot with the 
much discussed Gentlemen’s Agreement, a 
story about the formerly hush-hush subject 
of anti-semitism in high society. 

There is something to be gained by call- 
ing a spade a spade. But there are also 
certain rules to be observed in writing con- 
troversial material. 

1. IF YOU ARE GOING TO ENGAGE IN CON- 
TROVERSY, KNOW WHAT YOU ARE TALKING 
ABouT. This is always a good rule, natur- 
ally, but it is especially so when you are 
liable to ruffle somebody’s feathers. Minute 
errors in fact can destroy your entire prem- 
ise, as was demonstrated not long ago in 
a series of articles about a famous living 
statesman, supposedly written by an inti- 
mate member of the household. The first 
few installments were so thoroughly dis- 
credited by inaccuracies of detail that the 
entire series had to be hastily withdrawn. 

On the other hand, in the best-selling 
book Gone With The Windsors, the author 
took care to back up his assertions with 
liberal quotations from recognized sources, 
and occasionally even with photographs. 
Whether the reader was for the Windsors 
or against them, he had to take issue not 
only with the statements of the author but 
also with other authorities usually con- 
sidered unbiassed. 

2. DON’T CONFUSE CONTROVERSY WITH 
VINDICTIVENESS. Just as the well-known 
definition of a “lady” describes one who 
doesn’t gossip, doesn’t say anything “mean” 
about anyone else, so the responsible writer 
will not ridicule, accuse, or expose any 
human being—unnecessarily. This is not 
only a moral point, it has its cold logic too. 
A writer’s personality obviously can be 
judged only by what he writes. If you 
offend the reader morally or aesthetically, 
he will say to himself, “This guy has a chip 
on his shoulder,” or, “what an unpleasant 
individual he must be.” If he doesn’t like 
you, he is not apt to like what you write. 

But if the unmasking of a specific person 
serves a constructive purpose if, in the 
course of the discussion, readers will have to 
decide whether or not the individual] pin- 
pointed was right or wrong in his actions, 
(Continued on page 78) 
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BEFORE CHOOSING A PUBLISHER 


FOR YOUR BOOK... 


learn about the two major advantages you get from 
Vantage Press—and for which you pay no more! 


ADVANTAGE No. 1. 42 experienced, aggres- 
sive sales staff. Proof: This staff, in 1955, sold books 


worth over $500,000 at original retail price. If you want 
your book to sell, don’t overlook this important reason to 


choose Vantage Press. 


ADVANTAGE No. 2 4 skillful editorial board 
able to recognize potential best-seller material. Proof: 
One Vantage title, Jehovah’s Witnesses, sold almost 
100,000 copies in 1955, thereby breaking into official 
best-seller lists in all major cities, including ten weeks 
on the top-rated New York Times list. 


Vantage offers you one 
cooperative publishing 


Cooperative publishing, as conducted 
by Vantage Press, could be the key to 
your literary success just as it has been 
for other Vantage authors. Our pub- 
lishing plan has several major advan- 
tages, among them: 

(1) You are assured of a specific 
time of publication—no three- or four- 
year wait to see your work on the mar- 
ket. (2) You are assured of a beautiful 
book, comparable to the finest issued 


of the most successful 
plans available today 


today. (3) You are guaranteed a roy- 
alty of 40% on every book—not the 
5% or 10% commercial publishers give 
you. (4) You have a chance to bring 
your work to the attention of the critics, 
the trade, the public, movie studios and 
reprint houses. (5) You are guaranteed 
national advertising on your book. (6) 
And for all this, you pay no more than 
you would pay elsewhere for less service. 





SEND FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 


Learn how we can publish and 
market your book. Send today for 
our helpful, 24-page illustrated bro- 
chure packed with sound ideas for 
every writer. It is titled To the 
Author in Search of a Publisher, 
and is free for the asking. Simply 
write for Booklet AA, or mail the 
coupon to VANTAGE PRESS, 
INC., 120 West 31 Street, New 
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Vantage Press, inc., 120 West 31 Street, New York 1, N.Y. AA 


In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28 
In Washington: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


I am interested in learning more about your co- 
operative publishing program. Please send me your 
free, 24-page brochure, To the Author in Search 
of a publisher. 























OBERT MESKILL, FICTION EDITOR, at 
American Magazine, is a most pleas- 
ant and co-operative person to talk to. His 
special need right now is for novelettes of 
18,000 to 20,000 words, with the emphasis 
on romance or mystery. Good short stories 
of 3,000 to 5,000 words are always welcome 
here. As this magazine is edited for the 
whole family there is a wide variety of 
story types—romance, marriage problems, 
adventure, westerns, sports stories, mys- 
teries, children’s viewpoint stories or any 
other kind provided only that they have 
wide appeal and are well written. Short- 
shorts up to 1,500 words. The vignettes and 
storiettes (500 and 750 words respectively) 
have been missing from recent issues not 
because they are no longer wanted, but 
because the editors have not been receiving 
enough good ones. This is a difficult assign- 
ment, but if you can do these miniature 
stories, Mr. Meskill will read them with 
great interest. In the July issue read “A 
Millionaire For Kate” by Sumner Albee 
and “The Most Beautiful Attic In The 
World” by Mary McSherry. 

Article editor is Roul Tunley. He wants 
warm, personal, inspiration articles about 
people rather than things. Anecdotal han- 
dling of the material is most important, and 
a positive tone which will make the reader 
feel better for having read your article. 
American uses 300-word profiles of inter- 
esting people, who do unusual things, or 
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By Pauline Bloom 





who work in unusual fields. Other minia- 
ture articles are used, such as “The Most 
Important Day In My Life” by some celeb- 
rity. Sometimes there is a story of the fam- 
ily of the month, a family interesting in 
itself, but which also contributes something 
to the community in which they live. 

In the June issue study the following 
articles: “Mistakes Of A Freshman Sena- 
tor” by Senator Neuberger; “How I Lost 
15 Pounds In One Month” by Vance 
Packard; “College On The Instalment 
Plan” by Robert Crandall; “World Cham- 
pion Schoolteacher” by Martin Abramson; 
“Bonzer” Down Under!” by Al Stump. 


American Magazine is at 640 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City 19. 


Twenty-two Gold Medal Books have 
been made into films. The Wild Party, by 
John McPartland, is being shot right now, 
and Johnny Concho, by Noel Loomis, is 
going to star Frank Sinatra. 

Another news item here: Hard Cover 
publishers are interested in seeing Gold 
Medal manuscripts, with the idea of put- 
ting them out first in regular trade editions. 
Several such deals are now pending. 

For the present, Richard Carroll, editor, 
is going to slow up on true crime books. 
What he wants is good strong general 
novels, full of excitement and action. Right 
now he would particularly like to see dra- 
matic suspense stories, 

































The Inside Story of Subsidy Publishing 


Indispensible reading for everyone who has a personal or 
professional interest in books, writers and publishing. 


What to look tor in author’s contracts with publishers. 
Do’s and‘don’t’s on how to find a publisher and what 
to sell him. 
Why importout publishers are paid to publish books. 
Why book reviewers write favorable or unfavorable 
reviews. § 
@ An expose of literary sharks and allied racketeers. 


The Rogue of Publishers’ Row 


by EDWARD UHLAN, President of Exposition Press 
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New Brochure — Free! 

Read the complete story of 20 years of 
successful publishing in our new illus- 
trated brochure, You Can Publish Your 
Book. Contains vital information about 





Reviewers Say: 


‘wish to recommend (it) to everyone with 


7 Led t @ professional interest in books. You will 
Exposition d Publisher all find much to challenge and amuse you 
he Largest Subsi y in The Rogue of Publishers’ Row .. . He 

As t ks published! declares war on frauds. He writes with 
With 234 Boo .pardonable cockiness since he began his 
SHERS’ WEEKLY) business career with a capital of $15 (just 

(FROM puBL! 360 to impress a blonde), and is now head of 
aaa” one of the biggest and most profitable 

ian ---°°°" Ks, firms in the field. He also writes very enter- 

ee aeaen ¢ ith Anchor Boo tainingly .. . And he has trenchant com- 
Dow City and Hanover 345 ments to make on books as reflections of 
Se ry ewsonsseever”* life...” —FRANCIS LUDLOW, 


The Retail Bookseller 


Greggs an Hoeber)---*** “Mr. Uhlan has written a- hard-hitting, 
Harper (with P. seeped 278 lively book about his ventures, a beok 
cadet filled with t about publishing 





‘tion Press - on general . . . in The Rogue of Publishers 
Expositi -Hall (with Allyn & Bac Row ... (It) is ao dramatically factual book, 
Prentice ks) one that can hardly go unchallenged. It 


is an exciting book in the same sense 
that Philip Wylie’s Generation of Vipers 
was exciting..." —AUGUST DERLETH, 

The Capital Times (Wise) 


“Today there is a tendency to shut people 
up, and there is a strange timeliness about 
this message from Ed Uhlan, an echo of 
Tom Paine and all the pamphleteers down 
















































publishing, publicity, sales, for every through the ages who simply wouldn't 
writer... Write for your free copy today! shut up.” HENRY W. HOUGH, 
Oenver Post 
eeoeeoeee@ 
wea Exposition Press : 
Exposition atts inc. 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. WD 66 « 
Enclosed find §................:0000 ee copies of : 
Lept. 65, 386 Fourth Avenue, The Rogue of Publishers’ Row at $3.50 each. ° 
now York 16, N.Y (C Check here if you wish free copy of brochure ° 
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If you are interested in writing paper- 
cover books, here are a few of the most suc- 
cessful current Gold Medal titles for you to 
study: The Wailing Frail by Richard S. 
Prather; The Thrill Kids, by Vin Packer, 
and Jack Must Wait, by Jonathan Craig. 
Send them to Gold Medal Books, Fawcett 
Publications, Inc., 67 West 44th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


If you’re a mystery writer and a contest 
fan, here’s interesting news for you. The 
Ellery Queen twelfth annual $7,500 con- 
test is now on. It closes October 20. The 
first prize is $1,500. There is a special 
award of merit of $1,000, and nine second 
prizes of $500 each. In addition there is a 
$500 award for the best first story by a pre- 
viously unpublished fiction writer. 

This magazine uses about 40 per cent re- 
prints. The rest are new stories. Good sus- 
pense fiction is wanted, dealing with crime. 
Quality is more important than shock 
value. 

Address your manuscripts to Managing 
Editor, R. P. Mills, Ellery Queen Mystery 
Magazine, 527 Madison Avenue, New York 
City 22. But before you do, study the July 
issue, which will be on the stands early in 
June. Read Dion Henderson’s story, “From 
The Mouse To The Hawk,” and Thomas 
Flanagan’s “Customs Of The Country.” 
Both of these are prize winners, in last year’s 
contest. 

The same publishing company, Mercury 
Publications, puts out Fantasy And Science 
Fiction, which uses quality stories dealing 
with fantasy and science fiction. Payment 
is 2c a word, Manuscripts for this magazine 
should be addressed to Anthony Boucher, 
editor, 2643 Dana Street, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Mercury Mystery Book Magazine is an- 
other project of the same house. This is a 
bi-monthly which abridges original full- 
length mystery novels, preferably those al- 
ready committed for book publication. Oc- 
casionally novelettes are used, and occa- 
sional true crime stories of 3,000 to 4,000 
words. Address Bob Mills. He is an able 
and sympathetic editor. 


American Salesman, 200 West 57th 
Street, New York City 19, is edited by Dr. 
Frank Kingdon, and is primarily aimed at 
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the salesman in the field. Dr. Kingdon uses 
articles dealing directly with salesmanship, 
particularly emphasizing practical examples 
of successful sales made. All merchandising 
and service fields are covered, and any 
helpful sales techniques are of interest to 
the readers of this magazine. 

There is a section devoted to sales ideas 
that work, examples of men who have used 
unique ways to dramatize their products. 
Profiles of outstanding salesmen are liked. 
Fiction is no longer used, nor is verse. 
Humor, yes, but be careful not to kid the 
salesman or salesmanship as such. These 
subjects are taken seriously here. Study the 
article in the June issue by Ed Hoffman, 
on the importance of planning a sale. 


At Argosy, (Popular Publications), 205 
East 42nd Street, New York City 17, there 
is always need for really good fiction and 
articles with strong masculine appeal, han- 
dled with good taste. The circulation here 
is close to a million and a half, so that 
universality is a strong factor. Prices run 
from $400 to $2,000 depending upon 
length, timeliness, quality, etc. Send your 
fiction to Bruce Cassaday, fiction editor, and 
your article queries to Sari Buchner, article 
editor. Executive editor is Alden H. Nor- 
ton, who has been with Popular for a great 
many years. 

Take a good hard look at the July issue. 
Two good examples of Argosy fiction are 
“The Company With the Heart of Gold,” 
by Stuart Cloete, and “The Law of The 
Hunted,” by Lawrence Williams. Good, 
strongly representative articles in this issue 
are “Have You Seen This Man?,” by 
Maurice B. Long, which deals with the 
head of the Italian Mafia, and “The Night 
That Hamburg Died,” by Martin Caidan, 
which reports on the worst bombing in his- 
tory, including the atom bombing. 


American Home, 300 Park Avenue, New 
York City 22, N. Y., has a circulation of 
three million copies. Mrs. Jean Austin is 
editor. Everything in this magazine deals 
with homes, new and remodeled, home 
maintenance, kitchen planning, home de- 
coration, food, gardening, home crafts, 
children and family relationships. The food 
and home equipment departments are 
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Now... 






Your Book Deserves The Comet Imprint 


You can receive FREE 
The valuable 40-page booklet, Publishing Your Book 


HERE’S THE STORY of complete publishing; it tells 
you the latest trends in the book industry and shows 
how we offer the latest and best cooperative pub- 


lishing plan. You learn about Comet’s publicity, ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH: 
sales, editorial, art and order departments. You get Great Symphonies 
to know us and how we produce quality, award- 7. cpt wang se 
er — 3 sobs abies Nee athers, Too 
winning books in our own complete publishing plant, CLEVELAND PRESS. 
and how we produce results through new and mod- Women Are My Problem 
ern publishing improvements like: SYRACUSE POST-STANDARD: 
NEW! Foreign Representative: John Calder, Pub- a INQUIRER: 
iishers of London, with 17 associates throughout the Palace of Dim Night 
world, joins Comet forces to provide additional inter- ay ye JOURNAL: 
national services for Comet Authors Pupils And I 
' ’ LON GI LAND PRESS, 
COMET’S TWO NEW DEPARTMENTS ABILENE REPORTER NEWS: 
Reflection Books: Designed to fill the needs of Thorns Of Defens: 
non-fiction writers, this university-level category HOLLYWOOD CITIZEN: 
provides a distinctive new Comet imprint for the It’s Startling 
a ATLANTA JOURNAL: 
The Amazing Mr. Mocker 
Bookland Juveniles: This is Comet’s new juvenile ROCHESTER TIMES-UNION: 
department for authors of children’s books. Take Country Echoes 
advantage of the big, booming childrens book PITTSBURGH COURIER: 


market now—with Comet. 





COMET AUTHORS 
ON THE AIR 


“We would be very happy to re- 
view White Angel Kitty ( Katherine 
Lounsbury ) on our morning show, 
Open House.” WMBR-TV 

“Thank you for your nice letter in 
which you thank us for interview- 
ing Elizabeth Maddox Huntley. 
(What Ye Sow) It was our pleas- 
ure.” WWRL 
“Please have Madge Brissenden 
(Real Life Bear Stories) contact us 
regarding an interview on the daily 
show,” KF 

“Please forward Miss Short’s Two 
Towels And An Orange address 
and we'll get in touch with her for 
an interview.” KLIX- 

“Thank you for your information 
concerning Mr. Peyre Gaillard. I 
would be very happy to interview 
him concerning Mis book, The 
Amazing Mr. Mocker.” WGST 
“I will contact Mr. Hamada (The 
Constant Rebel) and be happy to 
— e for a guest radio appear- 


y this local writer.” KPOA 














COMET BOOKS REVIEWED 


NEW YORK TIMES: 
Death Below Zera 








What Ye Sow 


RECENT COMET HIGHLIGHTS 


© CPB Vice President Sylvia R. Kaplan interviewed in THE 

NEW YORK TIMES fon 17) and the LONG ISLAND DAILY 

PRESS (Feb. 1). 

oy —_— YORKER interviewed Comet’s Sam Chernoble 
an. : 

e SIOUX FALLS ARGUS-LEADER gave ome author Inga 

Dickerson half-page spread on new book. Tri 

e@ One million readers saw BELL SYNDICATED COLUMN on 

Unconventional Prayers, written by Allan A. Stockdale. 

© Life of St. Josaphat, Martyr of the Union, by Theodosia Bor- 

= Ww catalogued in the CATHOLIC BOOK INVENTORY 


e The Constant Rebel by Kengi Hamada, has been accepted by 
the H. W. Wilson STANDARD CATALOG SERIES, buying guide 
for school and public libraries. 


YOUR MOVE! 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
COMET PRESS BOOKS DEPT. WD 6 
200 Varick Street, New York 14 


Please send me, without obligation on my part, a 
FREE copy of sunttie Your Book. 


PRB 6s dsc encs. 
ADDRESS ...... se athe A ate penea 
eer ZONE STATE 



























































mostly staff written, and the building edi- 
tor, gardening editor and craft editor do 
considerable writing in their fields for 
American Home. But these editors are all 
interested in seeing queries and “ideas” on 
their subjects, which are sometimes gath- 
ered from several sources and incorporated 
into one article. A good example of this 
is “Ideas For Summer Living” in the June 
issue. 

Personal experiences, family relation- 
ships, safety and how-to-do articles are 
open to the free-lance writer. “See Sail 
Boat to House Boat to Summer Home,” 
by Katherine Cutler in the June issue. 


Florence J. Schetty, editor of True Con- 
fessions, (Fawcett Publications, Inc., 67 
West 44th Street, New York City 36, needs 
confession stories of all kinds and in every 
length from 1,000 to 18,000 words. In the 
very short lengths, please stay away from 
the tricky endings. They detract from the 
sense of reality which every good confes- 
sion should have. Another suggestion: In 
the shorter lengths there isn’t much room 
or much need for many scenes or much 
dialogue. 

A very important element in confession 
stories of all lengths is characterization, 
which is strong enough, to motivate the 
story action. The old confession stereotypes 
will not do today. Study these stories in 
the July issue: “We Tried Marriage 
Again,” “A Judgment For My Sins,” 
“Kisses That Betrayed,” “My Baby—Or 
Changeling,” and “Last Quarrel.” 

Articles for this market must be brief— 
up to 800 words, for the most part. The 
longer articles are special jobs done by ex- 
perts, but you might query Mrs. Schetty, 
if you have a good idea. See Irv Leiber- 
man’s piece in the July issue, “Crackpot 
At Large,” which is about unbalanced peo- 
ple who are permitted their freedom until 
they hurt someone. A good example of the 
shorter articles for which there is a larger 
market, is “How’s Your Credit?” (no by- 
line). Reports are prompt with payment 
at 5c a word on acceptance. 

You Magazine is published by Skye Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 270 Park Avenue, New 
York City 17. Editor is Arthur Bernhard. 
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It’s a pocket sized quarterly magazine sell- 
ing for 35c, which uses articles mainly on 
family and marriage problems, They should 
be simply and clearly written but well do- 
cumented and authoritative. 

Some articles are reprinted from Today’s 
Health, (an AMA publication), and other 
medical and health journals, but for the 
most part this is a market open to the free- 
lance writer. Payment is about $50. 

The July issue is on the stands now 
under the name of Mental Health and 
You, (the name of the magazine has been 
undergoing several changes). The October 
issue will be out in August under the name 
of You Magazine. ‘Tne July issue carries 
articles that are good examples of what is 
wanted here: “Oldsters Can Be Agile,” by 
Jackson; “What You Can Do About Ste- 
rility,’ by Dr. S. A. Levin and John Gill- 
more, and a Quizz by Walter Duckat, “Are 
You Emotionally Stable?” 


The Reporter, 136 East 57th Street, New 
York City 22, is edited by Max Ascoli. The 
first two or three articles in The Reporter 
often deal with a related subject, or dis- 
cuss different viewpoints on the same sub- 
ject, or present different facets of a situ- 
ation. For this reason many of these major 
articles are staff written or assigned to 
writers who are specially equipped to 
handle them. 

However, some unsolicited material is 
used. If you have article ideas, a query 
is your best bet here. Science, politics, eco- 
nomics are good subjects. 

The Reporter publishes a few fiction 
stories a year, but they must be of the 
highest quality. 


Sports Afield, (Hearst), 959 Eighth 
Avenue, New York City 19, deals specifi- 
cally with hunting and fishing. Ted Kesting, 
the editor is right now particularly inter- 
ested in seeing hunting and fishing adven- 
ture stories, up to 3,000 words. 

Associate Editor Jack Taylor says: “Hunt- 
ing and fishing adventure stories should 
have strong substantiating photographs to 
give irrefutable authenticity. 

“We are also open to stories with an 
authoritative natural history theme dealing 


























WANTED: Manuscripts like these 


for pre-Christmas Publication 


Novels Mysteries Americana Sociology Sports 
Poetry Religion Biography Business Politics 
Short Stories Autebiography Science Education Medicine 
Juveniles Essays Philosophy Travel Research 
Drama History Economics Humor 


Let Pageant Press give your book the bene- 
fit of the biggest book-buying season of 
the year! ACT NOW. .. it takes several 
months to edit, design and produce a fine 
book. And early plans must be made for 
bookstore contacts, autograph parties, na- 
tional advertising, book reviews, publicity, 
direct-mail circularization, displays, and 
radio and TV contacts. So send us your 
manuscript now. We will submit a report 
regarding its merits, publication possibili- 
tes and costs within ONE WEEK. No ob- 
ligation. 


National Advertising 
Guaranteed For Every Book 


In addition to our nation-wide publicity, 
our paid advertisements in book review 
sections such as ‘‘The New York Times," 
“New York Herald Tribune" and ‘‘Satur- 
day Review" go into millions of homes and 
result in bringing your book to the atten- 
tion of a wide public. Our trade advertise- 
ments in Wilson's Library Bulletin, Retail 
Bookseller, Publishers Trade List Annual, 
reach thousands of bookstores, libraries, 
schools and colleges. For books of particu- 
lar interest to certain groups, we also ad- 
vertise in specialized publications such as 
Presbyterian Life, Navy Times, Christian 
Herald, Sports Digest, Bridge Bulletin, Prac- 
tical Hobbies and many others. 


YOUR BOOK | 








It pays off in ROYALTIES 


if you have a good selling book our 40% 
royalty will mean a great deal to you this Christ- 
mas. Nine of our new authors have already 
earned $18,750: 

$4,500 to John Lavin for A HALO FOR GOMEZ. 
(Book out only nine months!) 

$1300 to Margaret Lynch Capone for SO YOU'VE 
JOINED A CLUB. 

$2100 to Sidney Siloder for SILODER SAYS. 
$750 to Lans Leneve for sale of reprint rights 
to HELLO, SPORTSMEN. 

$1900 to Bob McKnight for STRAIGHT, PLACE 
AND SHOWDOWN. 

$2600 to Jay Little for MAYBE--TOMORROW. 
$2200 to Dr. Rolf Alexander for CREATIVE 
REALISM .. . also, British rights sold. 

1000 books sold before publication or WISE 
OR OTHERWISE by Dr. Maurice Sachnoff ($1000 
royalty). 

2000 books sold before publication of FEAR 
NOT MY SON by Jack Piner ($2400 royalty) 


* * FLASH x x 


$1600 CONTEST 
FOR BEST BOOKS OF 1956* 


Ten cash prizes. We are looking 
for new talent and possible best 
sellers. Write for simple rules. No 
entry fee. Send manuscript to: 
Seth Richards, Publisher 








FREE BIG 
formula that has helped over 500 authors to win recognition. 
Tells why books are rejected . . . which books to publish... 
how to type manuscript . . . how to proofread ... how to 
protect your royalties and subsidiary rights . . . and 1001 
other suggestions to beginners and professionals. Absolutely 
FREE. Write Today. 


PAGEANT PRESS INC. 


130 West 42nd Street Dept.W6 New York 36, N.Y. 


BOOK fully explains Papeant Press’ successful 
















































































with the lives or ways ot any animal. Also 
acceptable are stories with a historical 
flavor, for example, gun play stories of the 
old west. “I Faced A Longhorn Killer” in 
the June issue is a historical adventure story 
of this type. 

“We have a constant need for how-to-do- 
it stories on either hunting or fishing for our 
Annuals. These should be accompanied 
with strong action pictures and should deal 
only with small or big game hunting or 
sport fishing. These stories can be up to 
3,000 words and should be instructive in 
nature with suitable enlivening anecdotes. 
The pictures should illustrate the points of 
the story. 

“We are also open for humorous or other- 
wise entertaining stories that are pure fic- 
tion. These should have a hunting, fishing 
or outdoor base but can range widely in 
scope. Animal or human characterization 
is important here as is a well-defined plot 
structure.” 

The May issue has a feature, “Visit With 
Hemingway,” by Jimmy Robinson, with em- 
phasis on fishing, of course; “How to Beat 
Outdoor Nuisances,” by George Laycock, 
“The Hawk Hunt,” by Harry J. Entrican 
and Farrell E. Lehigh, and other articles 
on similar subjects. 

Don’t send in any articles dealing with 
competitive or commercial sports. This is 
strictly for hunters and fishermen. 


Bounty is a new satiric magazine pub- 
lished by Togor Publications, Inc., at 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York City 16. Execu- 
tive Editor is Jaromir Tobias. Rolfe Passer 
is Managing Editor and all manuscripts 
should be addressed to him. 

No fiction is asked for. Almost all the 
material is non-fiction satire. Manuscripts 
can deal with any subject provided it is 
susceptible to satiric treatment. Current 
events, which are apt to remain in the 
news for several months, fads, trends, 
theater, movies, radio, TV, advertising, the 
press, personalities in the news. Facts are 
to be presented lightly, amusingly and ob- 
jectively, with emphasis on humor. 

The Bounty style is light, pointed, fast 
and vivid. Stay away from burlesque or 
super sophistication. Stay away also from 
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quizzes, first person stories, and the edi- 
torial “‘we”. Third person is your best bet. 
Lengths frorn 500 to 1,800 words, payment 
from $50 to $300. 

There are four general departments: 
National and International Affairs, edited 
by Michael Valenti; Science and Educa- 
tion, edited by Ralph Caplan; Entertain- 
ment, by Louis Botto; and Human Interest, 
edited by Ronny Peters. 


Study the July issue (No. 2), out now, 
and particularly “Those Crazy Hats,” by 
Diedre O’Faolain, and “The Night They 
Almost Gave Ireland Away,” by H. Allen 
Smith. 


Fantastic Universe, 471 Park Avenue, 
New York City 22, is published by King 
Size Publications, under the editorship of 
Leo Margulies. It uses only original fan- 


. tasy and science fiction stories, about 10 


to 12 in each issue. With 128 pages to fill, 
Mr. Margulies likes to get variety in lengths 
as well as in story types. He has need 
for short-shorts of 1,000 words and up, 
and two or three novelettes in each issue 
which run from 10,000 to 15,000 words. 
He likes to have three or four short-short 
stories up to 3,000 words, other stories up 
to 6,000 words. He does not sieck up his 
safe far ahead, so that this market is usu- 
ally wide open. The minimum payment 
is lc a word on acceptance. 

In the August issue the lead novelette 
is by Clifford B. Simak, “So Bright The 
Vision.” Study also Mann Rubin’s “Room 
for Improvement,” Frank Bryning’s “Robot 
Carpenter” and Roger Dee’s “Voiceless 
Sentinels.” 

Put out by the same publisher, and under 
the same editorship is The Saint Detective 
Magazine. The address is the same, too. 
As this book has 144 pages, Leo uses two 
or three novelettes here up to 20,000 words 
long. The Saint Detective has big-name 
reprints, but there is still room for original 
mystery stories of every type and in almost 
every length, including short-shorts. Pay- 
ment is the same. 

In the August issue read “Dead Dames 
Don’t Dial,” by Ted Sturgeon, and “Johnny 
Pringle, Detective,” by Walt Sheldon. 
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"| DIDN'T KNOW THAT 
PRESIDENTS OF WRITING 
SCHOOLS COULD WRITE 


. from what I have read of this book (One Win- 
ter in Boston, by Robert Smith, President of the 
Magazine Institute), Mr. Smith should immedi- 
ately quit presidenting, which can be done well by 
millions, and get down to writing, since good writ- 
ers are few indeed.” 


—CHARLES DRISCOLL 
“New York Day by Day” 


Yes, Mr. Driscoll, its true that many 
heads of writing schools cannot write. The Maga- 
zine Institute, as a matter of fact, is completely 
owned, staffed and operated by successful writers 
and editors. Every one of us—including Robert 
Smith—spends some time writing as well as teach- 
ing. Because next to writing, we enjoy teaching 
others to write. 


OUR STUDENTS SAY 


ee: 22% might be interested in seeing my article 
. in Coronet magazine.” 
. before my fourth lesson I received $200 for 


my first story.” 


“|... Signed a contract with DUELL, SLOAN, and 
PEARCE . . . advance royalty more than paying for your 
‘ongaig instruction.” 


. Just had a book accepted for publication by 
THOMAS NELSON and SONS... your criticisms were 
helpful in working out the story.” 


. Vogue took the article . . - whopping fat 


check in the mail today.” 

“f last criticism was fine. Helped me sell a 
novelette fae 

“. . . thought you might like to hear I’ve sold 
another story . .. adds up to $400 return on my 
MAGAZINE INSTITUTE course.” 


“ , . since I started this course I’ve sold 


$376.50. @®@ 











Our Staff Includes 


ROBERT 
SMITH 


Novelist, lec- 
turer, news- 
paper colum- 
nist, part-time 
editor for lead- 

book pub- 
lis er, author 
of Writing Fic- 
tion; Modern 
Writing; One 
Winter in Boston; The Human Image; 
Baseball, a Historical Narrative; Hotel 
on the Lake; Heroes Baseball; two 
juvenile rene He many short stories and 
radio scripts. 





ROBERT 
ARTHUR 


Author, editor 
and teacher; 
former writer- 
producer Mu- 
tual Broadcast- 
ing System; for 
mer editor De- 
tective Fiction, 
and other mag- 
azines for Faw- 
cett, Street and Smith, and Dell Pub- 
lishing Company; short stories for 
Argosy, Blue Book, Collier’s and many 
other magazines; member Mystery 
Writers of America. 





JACK 
WOODFORD 
Publisher, nov- 
elist, motion- 
picture writer, 
author of more 
than 40 novels 
and 2000 short 
> author 
Writer’s 

me. Trial 
and rror, and 
other books on writing; former script 
writer M.G.M., Warner’s Universal 
and Columbia; vice-president of Sig- 
nature Press. 

And other successful writers and 
editors. 








TEST YOUR LITERARY 
APTITUDE FREE! A quali- 
fying literary aptitude test, to- 
gether with free booklet listing 
successful graduates, will be sent 


on request. 


cee THIS COUPON TODAY" 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. & 


» 50 Rock efeller Piaza 
ler Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test and 


















The MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Reckefeller Center 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 


other information about your training. 


Ee 
Inquiries Cenfidential—No Salesman Will Call 
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By Leo Shull 


LITTLE SUCCESS often attracts a lot of 

money. This is certainly true in the 
theater business, where a successful producer 
has no trouble finding angels once he has 
had a solid hit. The last Broadway sea- 
son’s general upward climb has brought a 
very large-winged angel to the boards, name- 
ly M-G-M. 

Metro has, of course, been involved with 
Broadway before, either through backing a 
play here and there or by purchasing screen 
rights. Now, however, it will go into full 
play production. The man to head this 
project is Sidney Phillips who has long been 
M-G-M’s “theater man.” Mr. Phillips was 
recently interviewed by Judith Crist of the 
New York Herald Tribune (Sunday, April 
29, 1956). We quote from the interview: 

“You can’t go on forever, taking from 
the theater, draining it of plays and per- 
sonnel. You’ve got to do some giving and 
some developing on your own.” 

M-G-M is definitely interested in discov- 
ering new playwrighting talent. Mr. Phil- 
lips cautions playwrights wishing to submit 
scripts to plan solely for the legitimate the- 
ater—not have an eye on a scenario in writ- 
ing their scripts. If the play is later adapt- 
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able to the movies, fine and good, but this 
is not the motivation behind M-G-M’s ac- 
tions. Quoting further from the Herald 
Tribune, Mr. Phillips adds: 


“Where an author has an interesting 
idea, we'll work with him and give him 
the editorial advice to make his script as 
good as possible. We can spend six, eight, 
ten months working with him—something 
the ordinary producer hasn’t the time to do. 


“Ours is a golden age for writers—so 
many patrons, so many avenues open to 
them—so now, it’s a matter of convincing 
them of our honesty and integrity.” 


The office of M-G-M is at 1540 Broad- 
way, New York 36, N. Y., but Mr. Phillips 
emphasized that they will only look at 
scripts or script ideas presented via literary 
agents. 

All this is excellent news for playwrights, 
and we can only hope that other movie 
companies will follow suit. 

* * * 

Producers keep going more on hope 
than luck or skill. It only takes one success 
story to keep them hoping. The aver- 
age producer does only one show every 
three years, and has a hit once every ten 
years. How they go on, we don’t know. 
This success story concerns Herman Levin. 
He began as a lawyer in Philadelphia, 
couldn’t get any cases and came to New 
York. He met a few indigent actors in 
trouble, took on a few cases. One day one 
of these turned out to suddenly hit it. Her- 
man was now the attorney for a star. He 
went along to all the big benefits, cocktail 
parties. 

Right after the war a couple of writers 
returned with a series of sketches for an 
army show. Herman tried to sell it to 
producers. No one would buy. He decided 
he would try to raise the money and pro- 
duce it himself. The show was “Call Me 
Mister.” He was now on his way. After 
that came others, like “Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes,” and now “My Fair Lady.” By 
this time, Herman was a close friend of 
Billy Rose, who has access not merely to 
millions, being a millionaire himself, but to 
billions. 

When Herman got the idea of trans- 
























Unseen Worlds 
At Your Commande 


We now know there are universes beyond this one 
to be realized. We also know that within the nucleus 
of each atom is the energy of a thousand dynamos. 
These have existed since the beginning of time await- 
ing only discovery by man—then, to obey his com- 
mands. But for all of this outward conquest, are you 
still at the mercy of mysterious indwelling forces? No 
man is a master who has not explored self—to whom 
the worlds of inspiration, mental creating and intuition 
remain dark continents of the mind. Would you like 
to shatter the illusions of time and space—know what 
is real and what are the oppressing limitations in life? 
Would you like to know Fi true purpose of your con- 
scious existence—and experience the Cosmic forces 
which influences it? 


ACCEPT THIS Free BOOK 


Now is the time to discard obsolete, traditional 
thought. We are on the horizon of a new era. Learn 
how nature was intended to obey your commands; 
Write the Rosicrucians, a world-wide fraternity (nota 
religion), for their fascinating free book, ‘The Mastery 
of Life.” It will throw new light upon the latent 
powers within you that now await only discovery by 
you—yourself! 
Address SCRIBE : T.V.B. 


THE ROSICRUCIANS (amore) 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 
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DEAR PLAYWRIGHT 


iivies trouble selling your TV or theatre dramas? 
Many producers will not read a play without agency 
resentation. We have access to all the major stage and 
We will market your work if it meets our 
standards. Send for details 
BURTON AND FARNHAM 
THEATRE AND TELEVISION REPRESENTATIVES 
342 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
















SPELLING, A AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION 


hree handicapping your sales? Let me correct them. 
KY, Ay Neate smegisiy,. 
ible typing, with bond paper, carbon. 
Se ae al bon. 0c per 1600, or 15c per 
s ie.” More complete editing, 70e. Typing 
Let me know your problems 
EVA LONGSDORF 
The Friendly Typist Arkonsaw, Wisconsin 


page. 50c 





















SONG WRITERS 


An cuetentiog oe com s —_ > WRITER’S 
DIGEST for 4) songs alone sold 
ove a HALF MILLION RECOR of various labels 
ed by the world- famous VICTORY Seeing is believing. 
i convinced NOW! Learn how to apply the ACI 
TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 
RAY HIBBELER 
6808 N. Oleander Ave. Cc-13 Chicage 31, ill 
























WE KNOW WE CAN HELP YOU 


We're Sure Of It. We Have = Others. For a Limited 
T Our Criticiam Department will Examine an aert ag 
or Articie, for $1, not merel: “tell you what Fist. 
Show You How To Make It Right. Same for meee ig ‘ou’ i 
be 8S eed at How Much You Learn. Your B 
Help Yourself. Limited Time. .Mail Your Script — 

T s te oe Who Have Already Taken Advantage of 
This Great Opportunity. 

Criticism ae Ghosting Departments 


DELANO PUBLISHERS 
232 W. Belane Ave. Yonkers 5, N.Y. 




















forming “Pygmalion,” by Shaw, into a 
musical, he got his $400,000 production cost 
from one source: The Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System. Then he sold the TV rights 
to CBS for a half million and the movie 
rights for one million, then he sold his 
rights to the stage play for $450,000. And 
this is not the end of the story, there are 
still more rights that can be sold, book 
publishing, newspaper serialization, maga- 
zine, foreign. 

Such stories stir mixed emotions in pro- 
ducer’s breasts. They automatically hate 
the lucky one, wonder whether they married 
the right women, retrace their biography 
and try to discover where they made a fatal 
misstep, and redouble their efforts to find 
a new script, girl and moneybag. 

* * * 


In July and August most producers hope 
to be in production with a show. They want 
to open early in the season so they can have 
a longer run until the following summer 
hits them. 

As of this writing, the producers listed 
below are without scripts. We wish we 












TRY PC! - - if you’re tired of writing complete scripts which just don’t sell. 
. » if you want your errors caught and corrected the moment you make 


TRY PC! them. 


TRY PC! °° if you want step-by-step assistance in writing scripts which end up 


salable—and sold. 


PC, of course, is SMLA’s outstanding new service, Personal Collaboration, which we originally 
tested by working with sixteen entirely new writers. Before the test period was over, fourteen had 


sold two scripts each or more. 


The success of the service stems entirely from its one basic, simple principle: Instead of allow- 



























ing the client to work in the dark when writing his stories or articles, and perhaps end up with 
flaw-filled scripts which won’t sell, the agency watches over and works with him every inch of the 
way, from idea stage through finished script and sale. Under PC service, the agency shows the 
client how to analyze stories or articles, and plot the way the top professionals on our client-list 
do it—helps him write first drafts on which the agency goes to work with blue pencil—step by 
step until the scripts are entirely salable and out to market under the same sales service we give 
our established clients—and sold. 

And, because SMLA is a manuscript-sales agency and not a school, there are no “test assign- 
ments” or “lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every bit of work the writer does is on 
material which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out—PC in full covers a 
comparatively short period of time. And there is no dull waiting: PC material is worked on the 
same day the mail brings it in, and replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for PC service have now sold: to Collier's, The American 
Magazine, This Week, Redbook, Family Circle, Toronto Star Weekly, Modern Romances, True 
Confessions, Coronet, Manhunt, Ellery Queen’s, Argosy, Adventure, Rinehart, Dutton, Gold Medal, 
and many, many others. Now we're ready for a new group. 


Personal Collaberation is open to promising writers who have, or have not, werked with us before, and the 
charge Is moderate. Please write for full details. Ne charge er obligation, of course, 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC., 580 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 


P.S. See SMLA’s regular ad, Page 12 this month. 
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knew specifically what they want, but they 
themselves could not answer this question. 
They all tell you a one-set comedy with 
8 characters, or a cheap musical or a tight 
drama. Then they proceed to option some- 
thing entirely different. Perhaps you should 
drop them a line and find out for your- 
selves. 


HOWARD BENEDICT, 350 E. 52nd Street, 
Plaza 3-0961. 


GERTRUDE CAPLIN & THELMA FINGAR, 30 
Park Ave., Murray Hill 3-2563. 


RITA ALLEN, 655 Madison Ave., Temple 
8-6594. 


AMERICAN PRODS (Richard Charlton) 16 
East 41 St. Mu 5-7213. 


LYNN AUSTIN & THOMAS NOYES, 1545 
Broadway Pl. 7-1726. 


CHANDLER COWLES & ROY NEWBERT, 25 
W. 53 St. El. 5-0451. 


NANCY Davips, 148 E. 38 Street, Murray 
Hill 6-5415. 


MARY K. FRANK, 1545 Broadway. 


ROBERT FRYER & LAWRENCE CARR, 234 W. 
44 Street. La 4-2844. 


FRED HERBERT, St. James Thr., 246 W. 
44 St. 


MANUEL HERBERT & NEIL HARTLEY, 337 
E. 54 St., Co. 5-5472. 


ADNA KARNS, 246 W. 44 St., Br. 9-1180. 
SANDY LANG, 465 W. 57 St., Ci. 7-8091. 


LUCILLE LORTEL, Thr. De Lys Press: Bill 
Doll Wi. 7-2386. 


These are all New York addresses, of 
course. 
| WTER-TaIbAL Meet The 
' INDIAN ‘ 1“ : 
ceremontac) American Indian 
; ‘as DANCES ® CRAFTS 
AUGUST 9-12 
Write for Information 


s ™,. e 
cauur mots veo) Ceremonial Association 


lat ameligbapt a Box 1029, Gallup, New Mexico 








$4,000,000 


IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN THE LAST YEAR 


$30,000 Home from Hotpoint 
$25,000 from Dial Soap 
$20,000 from Sealy 

$10,000 from G-E 

$ 5,000 from Simoniz 

Ireland Trip from Tailortown 
Japan Vacation from Rexall 
31 Dodge Cars 

28 Color TV Sets 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in 
statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 
Write NOW for your FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN"—bringing you winning help for the big 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


PUBLISH and PROFIT 
THE "ARCHER" WAY 


We will not only produce a volume you'll be proud of 
— beautifully crafted, excellently edited and handsomely 
styled — but you get “EXTRA PROFIT” the Archer way. 


Inquiries and manuscripts invited 


ARCHER HOUSE, INC., Dept. W5, 246 Sth Ave., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


1 PAY RETURN POSTAGE 
Neat, accurate work on 20 Ib. bond. One free carbon. 
All work proofread. I watch grammar and spelling. 
60c per thousand words. 
CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace, Kansas City, Mo., WAbash 4-3708 

















s 
WRITER'S WORKSHOP 
BY CORRESPONDENCE 
Television — Plays — Short Stories 
The world-famous Egri Method of Dramatic Writing 
for professional and beginning writers. Work in your 
home under the personal direction of the master teacher 


LAJOS EGRI 
author of “‘The Art of Dramatic Writing” (Simon 
Schuster, 6th rinting. “‘This book will live el 
the ages.” Gabriel P Pascal. ) 
Collaboration and Criticism Services 


Estab. 1930, Lic. N. Y. State 
2 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation complete informatien en 
your CORRESPONDENCE SE. 
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market 


At Press Time— Who’s Buying What From Free-Lance Writers 


General Magazines 


The American Rifleman, 1600 Rhode Island 
Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Issued month- 
ly; 50c per copy; $5.00 per year. This magazine 
is edited by Walter J. Howe for members of the 
National Rifle Association of America. No fic- 
tion, humor pieces or cartoons are considered 
here, and very few personal experience outdoor 
stories are used. A “fact hunting piece” should 
be an article in which the emphasis is placed 
upon the arm, ammunition, gun equipment and 
techniques of using them; the article should con- 
tain some references to the reasons for the hunter 
having selected the equipment he did, and some 
observations on how it served him as well as 
some performance data. A limited number of 
factual hunting articles outlining techniques and 
methods of taking certain species of game ani- 
mals and birds are used. New or novel methods 
and techniques of gun repair, gun maintenance, 
gun cabinet building, handloading, club for- 
mation, etc., and other aspects or problems con- 
cerning the average gun owner or user are 
wanted. There is also a market here for photo- 
graphs. Payment is 5c per word, and $6.00 for 
each photograph purchased. A booklet called 
“Writing For the American Rifleman’ gives 
complete information to the writer or photog- 
rapher who feels he has something of interest for 
this magazine and its readers. 


The American Mercury, 250 W. 57th St., New 
York 19, N.Y. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; 
$4.00 per year. Natasha Boissevain, Managing 
Editor. Articles and non-fiction pertaining to 
the following are used: political, historical, na- 
ture, American scene, ideas, humor, science. 
Length depends on the subject. Fillers are want- 
ed, and these are mostly humor. No verse or 
fiction. Payment is made upon acceptance, and 
reports take about one month. 
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Art Photography, 8150 N. Central Park Ave., 
Skokie, Ill. Issued monthly; 50c per copy. Vin- 
cent T. Tajiri, Editor, wants exciting, dramatic 
phases of photography that will interest advanced 
amateurs and professional photographers. Photo- 
graphic techniques and theories, and personality 
pieces on well-known photographers will be given 
careful attention. Text length is from 1,000 to 
1,500 words. Photographs may be submitted as 
illustrations for text, or submitted alone with 
captions. These should be 8x10 glossies. Payment 
is 3c to 5c per word, and $7.50 minimum for 
black and whites; made on acceptance. Reports 
are made as soon as possible. 


Athletic Journal, 1719 Howard St., Evanston, 
Ill. Issued monthly except July and August; 25c 
per copy; $2.00 per year. John L. Griffith, Edi- 
tor, This magazine is edited for high school and 
college coaches. Accepted articles must be tech- 
nical in nature, and written by men actively 
engaged in coaching high school and college 
athletic teams. Length should be approximately 
1,500 words. Photographs may be submitted as 
illustrations. Payment is $20 and $25 per ac- 
cepted article, and is made on publication of the 
material. Reports are within two weeks. 


Astounding Science Fiction, 304 E. 45th St., 
New York 17, N.Y. Issued monthly; 35c per 
copy; $3.50 per year. John W. Campbell, Jr., 
Editor. Needs shorts from 1,500 to 7,500 words; 
novelettes from 10,000 to 18,000 words; and 
novels from 35,000 to 100,000 words—in the 
science-fiction field. Mr. Campbell suggests a 
thorough reading and study of the magazine as 
a way of determining the type of material he 
uses. Articles showing technical advances in any 
field are also wanted, but the editor should be 
consulted on these before submitting. Payment is 
from 3c to 4c per word on all material, and is 
made on acceptance. Mr. Campbell reads all 
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material himself, and the report time varies be- 
tween two to four weeks. 


Audubon Magazine, 1130 Fifth Ave., New 
York 28, N. Y. Issued bi-monthly; 50c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. John K. Terres, Editor, writes us 
that this magazine is planned for people inter- 
ested in all branches of nature study and natural 
history—from laymen to those fairly skilled in 
the natural sciences. It is devoted to the con- 
servation of wildlife, plants, soil and water. Pay- 
ment for all accepted articles is from $15 to $75 
each. Average length for these articles is be- 
tween 1,500 and 2,500 words, although both 
shorter or longer material may be acceptable. All 
photographs used within the magazine bring 
$3.00 each, with a credit line to the photog- 
rapher; and cover photographs bring $10. The 
following is quoted from “Subject Matter For 
Audubon Magazine”: “The editors are partic- 
ularly anxious to get good popularly-written 
articles on mammals, birds, and other wild crea- 
tures and their relationships to their environ- 
ment; wildlife management articles; popularized 
reports of wildlife research; articles about wild 
animal pets; personalized animal biographies; 
wildlife of a particular region; articles on local 
wildlife conservation projects; picture-articles, or 
illustrated-texts of animal tracks, habits, etc., 
marine life, birds, plants, insects, etc.; biograph- 
ical sketches of living naturalists are particularly 
desirable; ‘how-to-do’ articles on wildlife pho- 
tography, how the amateur can make contri- 
butions to science, get more out of nature hob- 
bies, establish a sanctuary, community forest, 
school nature project; nature quizzes; personal 
experience articles in attracting wildlife (supply- 
ing food, water, cover, birdhouses, etc.). Popular 
articles dealing with soil, water, and forest con- 
servation are also wanted. Please refer to recent 
issues of Audubon Magazine for examples of sub- 
ject material. We do not accept fiction, poetry, 
or articles on hunting, fishing, trapping, fur farm- 
ing, or cage birds.” 


Cats Magazine, 4 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 
22, Pa. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $3.50 per 
year. Jean Laux, Editor, uses articles on cat 
health and care; on the cat in art and literature; 
scientific aspects of the cat; do-it-yourself ideas 
on cat equipment and toys; interesting, really 
unusual fact articles about individual outstand- 
ing cats, Illustrated articles and photo-articies 
are preferred. Maximum length of articles is 
1,800 words. Two or three fiction stories a year 
are used if they relate to cats, and they must 
have a psychic, scientific or humorous overtone. 
Length for these is also 1,800 words. Occasion- 
ally a 200 to 500-word filler is accepted. Photo- 
graphs should be 5x7 or larger. Poetry is pub- 
lished, but Miss Laux says they are overstocked 
for the next year at least. Payment is lc per 
word, minimum, for articles and fiction; $2.00 
minimum for each filler; and $2.00 each, mini- 
mum, for photographs—$10 for cover photo- 








Slicks - Pulps - Confessions - Piays 
- TRY MY 
Collaborative 


Teacher-Client Way? 
Your manuscript read and revised 
expert Author and Editor. Individual "professional in- 
struction. Each client my pupil. Each manuscript report 
a show-how lesson in writing. Capitalize your talent. 
DAVID A. BALCH 
Former editor TRUE STORY, the DELL GROUP; Asso- 
ciate Editor THE AMERICAN ‘MAGAZINE; instructor 
licensed school of writing. Author of Novels, Biographies, 
Short Stories, Articles, and four Broadway Plays. 
FICTION—NON-FICTION—DRAMA 
(80c per thousand words. Books Min. $25. Plays $15) 
Minimum $2.00 * MS. Why pay more? 
Manuscripts Marketed. Prompt Reports—No Waiting 


BALCH LITERARY AGENCY, Port Jervis, N. Y., Box 905 














read 10 days FREE! 


the MAGIC KEY 


SUCCESSFUL 
WRITING 


by Maxine Lewis; Family Circle Fiction 
Editor, writer for Lifetime Living, 
Magazine Digest, etc. 


There’s $1,000,000 buried in your brain—enough ma- 
terial for a shelf of novels, dozens of short stories, 
plays, poems, articles, TV, movie and radio scripts. 
Now you ean unlock this salable material, put it into 
dramatic words, and sell it to the highest bidder, by 
following the tested and proved Lewis Method. It's a 
simple, step-by-step technique that shows you how to 
create from your own imagination and experience the 
pieces editors are eager for! 


Sample Contents from this 
.. marvelously helpful book .. 


¥ how to load your imagination with basic experience on 
which to build stories 
¥ how to take the ambulatory and other approaches to 
writing effectively 
¢ what to do with the unconnected blob of prose that 
comes to you out of the blue 
¢ how to use psychiatry in your writing 
@ how to make your emotions produce a story 
¢@ how to use your individuality as a writing asset 
¥ technique for developing empathy: the priceless ability 
to live your characters 
¢ how to use form as a story key 
¥ ways to train your subconscious 
Cash In on wide-open field. Editors are starved for 
‘ood stories, Many new writers are making $10,000, 
§ . even $25,000 a year . . . often from stories 
and articles they write in their spare time! See how you 
can become a successful writer. Mail coupon now. 








ro-----=-=-USE 10 DAYS FREE---~---~--~ 


H Prentice-Hall, Inc., Dept. 6010-H1 
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7 
Send me “The Magic Key to Successful Writing” for 10 ! 
days’ FREE use. At the end of that time, I'll either remit ! 
$3.95 in full payment (plus small postage) or will return § 
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book and owe nothing. 
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UZZELL 


ON NOVEL WRITING 
This book by Thomas H. Uzzell 


will answer your questions on 
how to write a novel that will 
sell. How to choose your subject, 
what publishers buy, how to plot, 
characterization, drama, view- 
point, length, etc. Authoritative, 
inspiring, best seller formulas, 
lucid. Special price of $1.50 to 
clear out remainders for a new 
edition. New price will be $4.00 
or $5.00. 300 pages, strong 
paper bound, sold only by 
author. Sent by return mail. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
STILLWATER CKLAHOMA 


SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. NO CHARGE FOR MELODIES. 


MUSIC MAKERS, Dept. $. 22 @ Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to the inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is possible to earn the low 
cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished. My 
specialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 
WILL C. DERRY 

EAST LYNN, MASS. 




















40 ROCK AVENUE 


TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help them gain 

recognition. If you are looking for a publisher of your Novel, Short 

Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, Poetry, etc., learn how we can help 

you. Write today for booklet AA. It's free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 


ASPIRING WRITERS 


As an experienced teacher, I specialize in helping begin- 

ners; either PERSONALIZED training or story criti- 

cism. Reasonable rates. Other helps. 

For information send self-addressed stamped envelope. 
HELEN D. SCHULTZ 

23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 
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graphs—made on acceptance. Reports take be- 
tween fifteen and thirty days. 


Horticulture Magazine, 300 Massachusetts 
Ave., Boston 15, Mass. Issued monthly; 35c per 
copy; $3.00 per year. Daniel J. Foley, Editor, 
writes: “We want stories not to exceed 1,500 
words, as well as short pieces of 800 to 1,000 
words on actual experiences in garden design 
and growing of all kinds of plants and flowers. 
This may include indoor and greenhouse garden- 
ing. All stories must be based on personal ex- 
perience. We buy photographs in a 4x5 size as 
illustrations for articles, or those submitted with 
captions. No poetry, fiction or fillers. We pay $20 
to $40 per manuscript, depending on length, and 
$2.00 to $5.00 each for photographs, depending 
on quality. Reports take from two to five weeks.” 


Hot Rod Magazine, 5959 Hollywood Blvd., 
Los Angeles 28, Calif. Issued monthly; 25c per 
copy; $3.00 per year. Bob Greene edits this auto- 
motive how-to-do-it magazine. Articles accepted 
here must be concerned only with automobiles, 
their application, repair, etc., and they must 
have a hot-rod slant. The main thing to remem- 
ber when writing these articles is to be informa- 
tive. “Length,” says Mr. Greene, “is two to ten 
typewritten pages. Our fiction market is a tough 
one to crash. There might be a possibility of fic- 
tion along the theme mentioned above. Better 
show short, rough draft first. Length can be dis- 
cussed when script is submitted.” Fillers should 
be one or two columns on automotive repair 
short-cuts and mechanical shop tips, etc. Photo- 
graphs may be submitted as illustrations with the 
manuscript, or may be submitted with captions 
only. These may be 8x10 glossies, or they can be 
just negatives. Payment is $35 per printed page, 
and up, for articles and fiction; fillers bring $25, 
up, each; and photographs are $5.00, and up, 
for each one accepted. All payment is on accept- 
ance; reports are within a week usually, although 
sometimes it takes two weeks. 


Mid West Water Sports, 415 Commercial Sq., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, This is a new monthly, the 
first issue to be the June issue. It is aimed at 
fresh water sportsmen in the Midwest, the Ohio 
River and the Great Lakes of the South. Price 
will be 25c per copy. Cliff Kremer is editor and 
publisher. He is looking for articles and fiction, 
and writes: “Material used must apply to small 
power boats, outboard runabouts and outboard 
cruisers, skiing or fishing. We need material 
covering the Ohio River area and the Great 
Lakes of the South, Cumberland; Dale Hollow; 
Kentucky Lake, etc. Do it yourself and main- 
tenance instructions are needed. Length may be 
between 500 and 1,500 words. All articles must 
be illustrated with 5x7 or 8x10 photos. Fiction 
on small boats same type and same area as fea- 
tures. Length 2,500 words. Must be illustrated. 
No fillers or verse wanted. Payment is | Yc per 
word on fiction and articles, $2.50 to $5.00 per 
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photo used, on publication unless otherwise ar- 
ranged. Reports within 30 days. 


Real Magazine, 10 E. 40th St., New York, 
N. Y. Issued monthly; 25c per copy. Ray Robin- 
son, Editor, writes: ‘““This is a magazine for men. 
We want authentic, exciting, topical stories of 
adventure presented with thorough documenta- 
tion. We like profiles of men who have devoted 
themselves to the rugged life. We like the first- 
person story, but interesting pictures must come 
along with the package. Our range of interest is 
wide: war, crime, sports, sex (lightly handled, 
with an emphasis on humor rather than the clin- 
ical side), the sea. Historical stuff is mostly on 
assignment, as makes up most of the book. Un- 
solicited material gets a thorough perusal and a 
quick reply. There is a heavy emphasis on reality 
in our magazine. Good writing is a must. Gen- 
eral length of stories is between 2,500 and 5,000 
words. Fiction is done mostly on assignment, al- 
though unsolicited material will be read. Length 
is 3,000 words. We use shorts, from 1,000 to 
1,500 words. Typical of type treatment we want: 
‘Abe Lincoln’s One Man Air Force,’ in March 
issue, and ‘I Saw the First Night Flight,’ in Dec. 
1955 issue. No verse. We pay $100 to $550 for 
articles; $200 to $350 for fiction; $25 to $150 
for shorts, all on acceptance. Reports are made 
within two weeks.” Mr. Robinson also adds: 
“The best way to draw our attention to a piece 
is via a synopsis, preferably one to two pages in 
length.” 








23rd Writers’ Conference 
in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
JULY 23-AUGUST 10, 1956 


Workshop in novel, short story, poetry, non-fiction, 
juvenile fiction, television drama, and writing-marketing 
problems. 

Distinguished staff, including: Philip Wylie, May Sarton, 
Warren Beck, Walter S. Campbell, Phyllis Whitney, 
Harry Muheim, and others. 


Write Don Saunders, Conference Director 


UNIVERSITY of COLORADO 
Macky 366 Boulder, Colorado 








SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today fer free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A, B. 
Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








WIN $100 Ist PRIZE 


and many smaller prizes in this new and different con- 
test for readers of Manuscript Lab Magazine. We supply 
the synopsis; you write the story. Send stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope for particulars, or 35c for sample copy. 


M. HOWARD 
Box 242, G.P.O., N. Y. C. 














WHAT WE DO 
FOR YOU 
GHOST-WRITE fiction or 


non-fiction from idea, 
outline or synopsis of 


CHIEF GHOST your plot. 





REVISE manuscripts... Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 

DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 
CRITICISE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses: Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Nov- 
elets, Short Stories, Articles, Fiction and 
Non-Fiction. Any subjects, any type mate- 
rial, slanted for any market. 

Write for free copy of story by Gene Coughlin, 
famous feature writer, telling of Ballenger, the 
Ghost Writer. 


1509 Crossroads of the World 





VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 


BROWN HOLMES .. .. Author 30 major 
SCREEN PLAYS, starring such actors as 
Paul Muni, Bette Davis, Barrymore, Tracy, 
Stanwyck, Ameche. Formerly under con- 
tract Warner Bros., Universal. 

LOIS CROSBY .. . Critic unexcelled and 
writer of note. Creator of ideas for many 
top radio shows. 

RONALD KENNETH ... Eminently qualified 
to direct rewrites. Author. Fiction and arti- 
cles in numerous magazines. Writer for RKO 
and MGM. 

LYMAN LAMBERT. . . Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal Su- 
pervision over writer assigned to your story. 
BUFORD GORDON BENNETT... Specialist 
in TV and Radio. Dozens of radio plays. 
Published many short stories. 


These and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 
Write for free complete details about how 
we can assign one of these experienced 
authors to work with you on your story. 


Established 1939, FREE Special Bulletin and Brochure 


H. D. BALLENGER 


102-D Hollywood 28, California 











GHOSTS FROM HOLLYWOOD. 
Will Help Materialize Your Story Ideas 
















































































A BOOK ALL WRITERS 
WILL WANT TO OWN 


























*Lists 186 Christian markets 
*Gives practical tips on: 
© finding your place in the writing field 
© hitting the "target" © keeping records 
*For beginning writers, seasoned writers 
ONLY $1 


Christian Writers Institute 
434 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. HWD-63, Chicago 5, Ili. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Per your instructions. Corrasable Bond. 65c per 1,000 
words or fraction, plus postage. Free carbon. Cover 
letter 25c extra, per your words and date. 

NADINE HIGGS 
158 W. 92nd Street New York 25, N. Y. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


RATALIC NEWELL 























2964 Aviation, W. Miami 33, Floride 


TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Our basic policy ts to encourage new writers and help them gain 

recognition. If you are looking for a publisher of your Novel, Short 

Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, Poetry, ete., learn how we can help 

you. Write today for booklet AA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
Tn Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 


















A SLOPPY MANUSCRIPT 


can ruin your chances for a sale. Your brain 
child typed neatly on bond paper. Free carbon. 
50c per thousand words. Books a specialty. 
Send postage, please. 


JANICE THORNTON 
701 Pembroke Tuscola, Hl. 











$1.00; book ms. 
39 OCEAN STREET 
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Saga, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Issued 
monthly; 25c per copy; $3.00 per year. Ed Fitz- 
gerald, Editor, tells the following about his 
magazine: “Our lead article each month is about 
a subject of topical or contemporary interest, 
usually a personality. Recently we have done 
stories about South Dakota’s fiery governor, Joe 
Foss, and the controversial treason case of Ser- 
geant John David Provoo. We may cover events, 
too, and a good example is our July lead “The 
Bloody Run to Murmansk,’ a chapter of World 
War II that needs no further elaboration. These 
stories run about 7,500 words, and are always 
written on assignment by well-known authors. 
However, we always welcome and give careful 
consideration to queries by professional free- 
lancers. Our Triple-Length Feature, which runs 
about 12,000 words, is wide open to free-lancers. 
We are looking for lively, heavily dramatized 
narratives about the lives and careers of famous 
historical figures. The bulk of the book is made 
up of exciting articles and stories about stimu- 
lating subjects, events and people, either histori- 
cal or contemporary. Hunting and fishing, sport 
and general articles come under this heading. 
Length is about 5,000 words. We do not use 
fiction. Rates go from $200 to $500, payable on 
acceptance. We have a staff photographer, but 
occasionally we will buy a picture story—any- 
thing that might interest men. Of course, we 
always buy free-lance for Saga’s ‘Girl of the 
Month,’ a four-page spread of ‘sophisticated 
cheesecake.’ Reports take between ten and four- 
teen days.” 


Religious Magazines 


The Christian Advocate, 740 Rush St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. Issued weekly; 10c per copy; $3.50 
per year. T. Otto Nall, Editor. This magazine 
is edited for laymen and laywomen interested in 
the church. Religious interest articles, or articles 
about the home or travel are used. These should 
be presented in a human interest style in 1,500 
words or less. Only a small amount of seasonal 
fiction is used. No fillers. Photographs may be 
submitted as illustrations for the manuscript. 
Poetry aimed at the above market, in sonnet 
length or less, is published. Payment made on 
acceptance, is $35 to $50 for articles; $35 to $40 
for fiction; $5 to $10 for verse; and $5 for each 
accepted photograph. Reports take about two 
weeks. 


Christian Herald, 27 E. 39th St., New York 
16, N. Y. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $3.00 
per year. All material should be submitted to 
“The Editors,” who plan this magazine for 
churchgoing folks, especially those outside met- 


WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Sener analyst, Agent, Author, 15. years, “Radio Story Editor’ (TV) Y.M.C.A. classes. Detailed report on your story, 
$10.00: therough marketing- technique analysis, $3.00. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


SQUANTUM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ropolitan areas. Articles that bring personal ex- 
perience to bear upon social issues, as well as 
articles with “art of living” help, or a how-we- 
did-it solution of personal or community prob- 
lems, are wanted. Anecdotal material is desired 
—progression by incident rather than narrative. 
Length is between 2,000 and 2,500 words. In 
the fiction line, “homey” stories of unsophisti- 
cated families who put religious values to work 
in their lives are welcomed. Emphasis upon plot 
and characterization is preferred. Most stories 
should be in current, American settings. Length 
for fiction is 2,500 words. Personal experiences 
with “larger, transferable meaning,” 300 to 500 
words, are wanted as fillers. Photographs, 8x10, 
may be submitted as illustrations for a manu- 
script. Overstocked on poetry. Payment is made 
on the 15th of the month following publication, 
and is as follows: $50 to $150 for articles; $50, 
up, for fiction; $10, up, for fillers. Reports take 
two weeks to a month. 


The Sign, Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. 
Issued monthly; 25c per copy; $3.00 per year. 
Rev. Ralph Gorman, C. P., Editor. Uses articles 
of Catholic or of general interest, national and 
international affairs, economic and social prob- 
lems, biographical, human interest, life abroad, 
etc. Length may be up to 3,500 words. Fiction, 
up to 3,500 words, should be of Catholic or of 
general interest themes. Style for acceptable ma- 
terial must be “popular and attractive to ordi- 
nary-type reader” writes the editor. Payment is 
$200 to $250 for articles and fiction; $10 per 
photograph purchased, and $150 to $250 for 
picture stories—all on acceptance. Reports are 
within three weeks. 


Trade Journals 


American Machinist, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. Issued fortnightly; 50c per copy; 
$5.00 per year. Burnham Finney, Editor. This 
is a technical magazine using metalworking pro- 
duction methods, ideas, kinks. New commercial 
equipment, or designs, or company success stories 
are not wanted. Techniques that are new, un- 
usual and broadly applicable are always good. 
Mr. Finney suggests that the author really should 
have some technical background in order to do 
a thorough job. Payment, on acceptance, is $20 
to $25 per page; with $7.50 per photograph, 
although these are rarely purchased. Reports 
take two weeks. 


Appliance Manufacturer, 201 N. Wells St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. Victor C. Petchul, Editor. Issued 
monthly; $1.00 per copy; $10.00 per year. Uses 
feature stories on new or unusual production 
techniques being employed by appliance manu- 
facturers in metal or plastic fabrication, finish- 
ing, assembly or packaging. Photo story approach 
is used. All features tell story through photos, 
with copy limited to facts which cannot be told 
in pix and captions. Queries should be sent first. 











Endorsed by leading educators, recommended by editors 
of national magazines, used by thousands of successful 
writers. Slant your material toward the active markets if 
you would sell. T pecialized PLOT GENIES ea: 
you with countless dramatic plots for the s qt 
in demand—Melodramatic Romance or Gene: 
Short-Short Story Deteative-Mystery, and Comed 7. 
of these oo "GE NIES is complete in itself and each i ° 
priced at $10.00. tos x allowed if cash is paid for 
the entire PLOT GENIE series. 
Write what the editors want. Get YOUR share of the 
editors’ checks. Send in your order today for the PLOT 
GENIE you need. Money back if retur within 10 days 
if you are not satisfied. 
ERNEST E. GAGNON CO. 
Owner and Distributor 
8161 West 3rd St., Dept. A Los Angeles 48, Calif. 
2 Carbon Copies 
Manuscripts, shorts, etc., typed neatly without 
erasures! Only 65¢ per M. 
HELEN BAKER 
50J Fairmount Avenue Hampstead, Maryland 
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Send for our free folder — a low cost gpenaen on 
service featuring author-ownership and 70% royalty. 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
) 313 West 35th Street New York 1, N. Y. 
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PROFESSIONAL WRITER-EDITOR 


Winner of the Pall Mall Award currently published in 

national magazines. Editing, polishing and rewriting. 

For details send stomped, self-addressed envelope. 
ELIZABETH OLDFIELD 

8610 Manchester Rd. Silver Spring, Md. 


MUSIC SERVICE 


By America's largest song writing organization 
Song Poems set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. 
Send Poems today. No obligation. Songs revised, 
arranged, music printed. Copyrights obtained. 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


Five Star Music Masters 
457 BEACON BLDG. BOSTON, MASS. 
TYPING 


Prompt service. Bond original. Free carbon. 
50c per thousand words. Postage extra. 
Spelling correction if requested. 


ANNE HOLMES 
7447 Deminican St. New Orleans 18, Le 


DETROIT WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


August 24-25 
Wad to Seton article, juvenile, and other fields 
conducted editors and writers. Cash prizes! All 
sessions ma’ a 2 wley-Milner & Co. For details, write 


ae IRV. LEIBERMAN 
1555 Luxor Read Cleveland 18, Ohle 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
*'Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing’ 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing"’ 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help them gain 
recognition. If you are looking for a publisher of your Novel, Short 
Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, Poetry, etc., learn how we can help 
you. Write today for booklet AA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 120 W. St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bl: * alin ood 28 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond Paper, one carbon. Minor 

corrections if desired. Mailed flat. 50c per 1000 

words, plus postage. Minimum order $1.00. 
FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 


R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 











SHORTHAND in 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 words 
per minute. No symbols; no machines. Uses 
ABC's. Easiest to learn, write, transcribe. 
Low Cost. 350,000 taught by mail. Typing avail- 
able. 33rd year. Write for FREE booklet to: 


Speedwri ; 
Dept. 6706-6 ting WEEKS 


55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 36 








Dear Confession Writer: 











“These should detail and not be a teaser type 
of generalization which gives nothing but hope,” 
writes Mr. Petchul. Import of the article deter- 
mines rate of pay, but the minimum is $37.50 a 
page. Photographs are purchased as part of 
story. Reports take one week. 


Drug Journal, Suite 423 Grand Theatre Bldg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. James H. Bishop, Jr., newly ap- 
pointed editor, writes: “At the present time the 
Drug Journal is not open to free-lance contri- 
butions. We hope, however, that the magazine 
will be open with possibly increased rates in the 
near future. Writers will be advised when we are 
again considering unsolicited manuscripts.” 


Industrial Packaging, 22 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. Issued monthly; 75c per copy; $5.00 
per year. Donald F. McCammon, Editor, wants 
technical articles, case histories and news cover- 
age, in the field of protective packaging (as 
opposed to consumer, over-the-retail-counter 
packaging). To quote Mr. McCammon, “Usually 
we use 1,000 to 3,000 words, with appropriate 
illustrations up to about 12. We do use shorter 
and longer articles depending upon their merit. 
Most of our material is staff-written or by-lined 
by experts in the field at our request. We also 
have a staff of free-lancers about the country. 
We will buy an occasional article by a recog- 
nized writer or expert. We will pay $25 per 
page used. We can arrange to pay, also for any 
extraordinary expenses if informed in advance. 
There is no set policy on photos. We would 
negotiate on price on individual basis. We report 
on material in about two weeks.” 


Industry & Welding (issued monthly) and 
Welding [Illustrated (issued quarterly), 1240 
Ontario St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Lew Gilbert, 
Executive Editor. Issued as above; $3.50 per 
year. Wants factual application data, time, ma- 
terial and money-saving ideas; new and better 
techniques; non-technical ‘“‘here’s how” approach. 
These may be up to 1,500 words, with pictures, 
illustrations, charts, etc. Payment is 2c to 3c per 
word, upon acceptance. Pays $3 to $5 each for 
photographs, depending on their value to the 
story they illustrate—8x10 glossies are preferred, 
although they are not a must. Reports are made 
in a week to ten days. 


The Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone, Chestnut & 
56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. Issued monthly; 
35c per copy; $3.00 per year. Lansford F. Kind, 
Editor, writes us: “It is up to the free-lance 
writer to draw out from a jeweler those elements 
of his operation that have national interest to 
the retail jeweler trade. The two main classifi- 





If you’re a pro in this field, you'll be interested in the Confession Clinic. I work closely with each 


writer, from the story idea through to the point of sale. 


My writers sell to all the top markets. 


Beginner’s work considered at criticism rates of $1 per 1000 words. 


Sincerely, 
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Elyse Michaels CONFESSION CLINIC, Suite 1004, 516-5th Ave., 


New York 36 
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cations are merchandising and management arti- Since 1926 B R E A D L Oo A F 


cles, and, within these two general categories, Bass : 
articles can be written about every operation of the first nee and still in the first 
a jewelry store. Examples are: window display, WRITERS' CONFE RENCE 



































departmentalizing stock, counter display, self- August 15-29 
service operation, advertising procedures, stock For information write: 
control, inventory systems, public relations. We BREAD LOAF WRITERS' CONFERENCE 


are also interested in stories touching upon broad Middlebury College ¢ Middlebury 39 ¢ Vermont 


trends, such as the move from downtown to 
i Free-lancers may simply FAST ACCURATE TYPING 


suburban operation. 








stop in any jewelry store and interview the Expert correction of spelling, punctuation, 
manager or owner. Another source of ideas is to grammar by college graduate. 
be found in jewelry store advertisements. Writ- Free carbon, extra first page. 
ers should not approach department store jewel- 60c per 1000 words plus return postage. 
ry departments or any other type of store that RUTH M. LINAKER 
22436 Sunnyside St. Clair Shores, Mich. 


carries jewelry only as a sideline. Payment for 
case histories varies from $20 to $40 depending 


upon quality and length. Action-shots photo- ANNOUNCING 


graphs are preferred rather than stock photos of 








displays. Payment for these is $5 or $6. All pay- A New Kind of Custom Criticism Service. 

ment is upon publication.” A three-cent stamp will bring details from: 
3 THE MANUSCRIPT CLINIC 

Materials & Methods, 430 Park Ave., New P. O. Box 1079 Paducah, Ky. 


York 22, N.Y. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; 
$2.00 per year. H. R. Clauser, Editor. This mag- 


azine is devoted to engineering design. Mr. MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 








Clauser wants factual articles on an engineering Bond paper—free carbon, 
level that give: information on the properties 50c per 1,000 words; 
and uses of a new engineering material; infor- 60c per 1000 with corrections; 


plus postage 


MRS. MARY ALICE DIXON 
4609 Pineridge Houston 9, Texas 


mation that will assist the reader in making bet- 
ter use of an established or new engineering 
material in selecting materials for or in design- 


This Ad Is In Large Type Because, 
Frankly, We Wanted To Attract Your 
Notice. We Believe That What We 
Can Offer You In Cooperative Book 
Publication Deserves Your Careful 
Attention. Submit Your Manuscript 
And Find Out Why. 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


489 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y 













































































NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes: ‘‘You are the first agent who ever 
did anything constructive for me. All others went 
off on a tangent with beautiful theories none of 
which were practical.” (Name upon request) 
NOVELS — SHORT STORIES — ARTICLES — PLAYS. 
Write for TELEVISION and RADIO. PLAYS read 
by Broadway producers. 

ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GUIDANCE, REPRESEN- 
TATION. Reading fees: $4.00 up to 5,000 words, 
over 5,000 and up to 10,000, 75¢ per thousand; 
10,000-40,000, $10.00. Full length novels and 
plays, $15.00. Manuscripts typed, 20c per page. 
Send for FREE BOOKLET “TO THE NEW WRITER."’ 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 








POEMS 


Urgently Needed To Set To Music! Write 
clever poems, catchy rhymes. Achieve FAME, 
MONEY in popular music field! Send sample 
poems. FREE evaluation. 

TIN PAN ALLEY 
1650 Broadway (Dept. A) New York 19, N. Y. 


AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
TRafalgar 9-9177 
1394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street) New York 21 

















Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 
We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, verse, plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write for 
pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 

As never before, you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


FREE 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 





Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 
Use the coupon below for complete information. 





Please send free booklet, "Your Way to Success in 
Authorship.” No cost or obligation. 


ere 
Address...... 
City..... 
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ing his product; information on the types of 
materials suitable for certain specific end-service 
conditions, and how to choose from among them; 
procedures and approaches to be used in proper 
materials selection generally; product case his- 
tories showing how intelligent materials selec- 
tions has made possible a new product or an 
improved design. The manuscript should be ac- 
companied by tables and graphs where required. 
Photographs are generally desirable, although 
not always necessary. Maximum length, not in- 
cluding illustrative material, is about ten double- 
spaced typed pages. Articles must have been 
checked with sources or competent authorities to 
insure accuracy. Payment is at the rate of $30 
to $35 per page, and is made immediately fol- 
lowing publication. Reports take no longer than 
two weeks, 


R.N.—a Journal for Nurses, 550 Kinder- 
kamack Rd., Oradell, N. J. Issued monthly; 25c 
per copy; $2.00 per year. Alice R. Clarke, R.N., 
Editor. Uses articles of professional and general 
interest to registered nurses. Maximum length is 
approximately 1,500 words. Payment is 3c per 
published word, and is paid on publication. 
Occasionally uses 8x10 glossy photographs, for 
which $5.00 each is paid. Manuscripts are ac- 
knowledged day of receipt, and a decision is 
given in approximately two weeks. 


Southwest Properties Magazine, 606 Jefferson 
Tower, Dallas 8, Texas. This is a new magazine 
edited by B. K. Goree, Jr., who writes us the 
following: “Our specific audience is the people 
who own or manage property in the Fort Worth- 
Dallas area. Anything pertaining to local real 
estate will be acceptable. Stories comparing prob- 
lems in this area with similar locales will be par- 
ticularly welcome. For instance, how many front 
feet should be zoned for business per 10,000 
population? What is the ratio? Does it vary? Is 
it the same in Texas as in Massachusetts or Cali- 
fornia? We could use a story on architectural 
trends in the Southwest. Other ideas are: effect 
of freeways on property values; effect of traffic 
interchanges on city lots in heart of town. Fic- 
tion? Yes, if it is something offbeat about the 
romance and appeal of property investment— 
perhaps even a humorous story or sketch. Pay- 
ment is 4c per word; length, 400 to 1,600 words 
preferred. At least three or four glossy prints, 
8x10 where possible, will help sell any story. 
Give it a whirl!” 


Welding Engineer, 12 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $3.00 per 
year. F. T. Tancula, Editor. This is an indus- 
trial trade publication using feature articles on 
all welding and flame-cutting processes. This 
includes application—type stories; new inno- 
vations of the processes or equipment; general 
round-up type (or theoretical) material on a 
specific process. Articles should be accompanied 
by on-the-job photos. Length is 500 to 5,000 
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words. Specific welding details are a must. Pay- 
ment is $10 to $20 per printed page, including 
photos, depending upon quality. These photos 
should be 8x10 glossy prints of actual welding 
operations or before-after shots. Payment is $3 
to $5 per print. Reports take a week. 


Wood Construction & Building Materialist, 
Kinsey Rd., P.O. Box 196, Xenia, Ohio. Issued 
monthly; 20c per copy; $2.00 per year. Richard 
D. Downing, Editor. This is a lumber trade jour- 
nal edited for retail lumber dealers. Articles 
written to interest this readership should be 
approximately 800 words in length. Payment is 
%c per word, made thirty days after publi- 
cation. Also buys photographs for $2.00 each. 
Reports within thirty days. 


Contests 


The Poets’ Club of Chicago announces its 
annual sonnet contest with three prizes of $20, 
$10, and $5. Submit one unpublished sonnet 
only, either Shakespearean or Petrarchan. En- 
close sonnet title, your name and address in a 
separate sealed envelope. Deadline: September 
15, 1956. No mss. returned. Winners retain full 
publishing rights. 

Address: Miss Isabelle Gillespie Young, 848 
Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 40, III. 





STREAMLINING THE FEATURE, new book b 
author of the famous “PUTTING IT IN THE COLU’ 
Endorsed by such famous authors as Jack Woodford, 
Charles Carson and others. Won Manuscripter’s award as 
the ee ., Seatboes for Writers”. Johnston Mc- 
Culley of “ F ZORRO” tame says: “It made a 
big bit hs a 7. , 4 everything!’ Eastern writer adds 
“the book is GREAT. Thanks a — for writing it.’ 

Get your copy TODAY. $2.50. Wri 


BEN ARID 
1141 7th Street, Hermosa Beach, California 











TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Gur basic policy is to encourage new writers and help them gain 

recognition. If you are leoking for a publisher of your Novel, Sbort 

Stories, Play, Sebolerly Work, Poetry, etc., learu how we can help 

you. Write today’for booklet AA. It's free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 62 253 Hollywood Blod., Hollywood 28 


22°" §ONGWRITERS 
100° 












@ Send your songs or poems today, 
Music composed for your words. Rec- 
ords and copies furnished. Let us try 
to help you be a success in this field. 


HOLLYWOOD TUNESMITHS 
1608 Vista Del Mar, t. R. 
Hollywood 28, . 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


60c per 1000 words. Editing included. 
Materials furnished at cost, plus return postage. 


M. GLISAN 
438 Belden Ave., Chicago, Ill. Tele.: Di-8-4748 














11 West 42nd St. 





“As an Agent Sees It” 


That will be the title of a talk I am slated to deliver in July at The New England Writer's 
Conference. To be sure, a teacher of Creative Writing sees a book, a story, an article, play, differ- 
ently than does an agent. If a work is original, well written, the verdict is apt to be, “This is 
good. It ought to be published.” An agent has to ponder a vital question: published, WHERE? 
Some very fine bits of writing stay editorially homeless because ALL magazine groups have 
highly specific needs. So have television studios. 


Does your work meet a specific need? It is my job to know of editorial needs, and the needs 
exist despite the volume of copy which pours in — and pours out again as “Not quite right for us.” 
Knowing what is right is a specialized business, and it is something writers should know, but do 
not. So the majority work through an agent. Whom should you pick? That is for you to decide. 
All I can say is, a growing number of my clients are happy to grow with a growing agency. 

A year after I had made a $55.00 dollar sale for a client, there was a check for $1,800.00. Scores 


of large sales followed small ones. Above all, I seek writers who will keep producing, stepping 
gradually from third rate markets to second, then to first. My ads may not appear regularly, but 


I will always be looking for talented new writers. 
January 56 Writer’s DicEsT, or write to: 


ALEX JACKINSON 





Publishers. 


If you are not familiar with my terms, see the 





New York 36, N.Y. 
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By Janice Lovoos 


(Hollywood Correspondent) 


TV Writers in the News 


Two TV writers have graduated to mo- 
tion picture writing assignments—David 
Davidson, who is also a novelist and play- 
wright has arrived in Hollywood to do the 
screenplay of “It’s Only A Paper Moon,” 
for MGM. Story is based on Henry Essex 
novel, “I Put My Right Foot In.” James 
Costagan has been signed by the same 
studio to work on the adaptation of Mar- 
garet Lee Runbeck’s novel, Year of Love, 
with producer David Lewis. . . . Hurley 
Glidden has been signed by Dennis Morgan 
to do screenplay of “Saturday Night,” from 
original story by Prentice Phillips, which 
Morgan is scheduling for his own produc- 
tion. . . . John Cheever’s “House Breaker 
of Shady Hill” has been sold to MGM. 
Story originally appeared in the New 
Yorker. 

Mort Thaw is back from New York, 
where he finished TV script for U. S. Steel 
Hour; is now working on his first major 
film writing assignment at Paramount. 
Richard Morris will write and direct 15 
stories for the “Loretta Young Show.” 
Irving Cooper’s TV play “The Human 
Pattern,” has been sold to the U. S. Steel 
Hour. Cooper was a dialogue director at 
Paramount when Henry Lewis met him 
and encouraged him to write. 
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Market Tips 

FAMILY FILMS INC., 1364 N. Van Ness 
Avenue, Hollywood 28, California. Contact, 
Pierre Couderc. 

“Because of our highly specialized needs, 
very different from those of straight dra- 
matic shows,” Mr. Couderc pointed out, 
“shooting scripts are assigned only to writ- 
ers living in and adjacent to Hollywood, 
close enough so that I can work with them. 
In certain instances we have tried to work 
with writers far afield. This kind of col- 
laboration which requires a ‘meeting of 
the minds,’ simply can’t be done by long- 
distance telephone or exchange of corre- 
spondence.” 

Family Films, however, is not closing the 
door to writers with outstanding ideas and 
stories which can be adapted to film and 
are suitable for the church market. They 
prefer published stories. A good many of 
their films have been made from stories 
published in denominational papers and 
magazines. But any story with spiritual im- 
pact, or message, which is adaptable to 
film, will be considered. 

“Writing stories for the religious market, 
however,” Mr. Couderc warns, “is not as 
simple as one might think. Skilled Holly- 
wood writers with years of experience have 
often failed.” 
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Family Films is not open to the type story 
which must be tailored to order for the 
denominational groups for which we make 
films. They do not read or consider any 
completed screenplays. However, Family 
Films is open to a certain limited degree— 
to story ideas suitable to a church-going 
audience. “We will look at story outlines 
or a synopsis of one or two pages—but no 
longer,” says Mr. Couderc. 


“We can determine by a one-page synop- 
sis whether or not it’s suitable for us,” Mr. 
Couderc assured us. “Stories must be per- 
tinent to everyday problems, and how such 
problems are resolved from a Christian 
point of view. Costs must be carefully 
watched—these are low budget films. Sets 
must be simple, not more than three or 
four settings indoors. A living room, bed- 
room, attic, basement, private office, are 
all acceptable. Don’t take your characters 
out in a blizzard or where we are at the 
mercy of the elements or out-of-door sounds. 
Cast should be limited to a maximum of 
seven characters. Less than seven is even 
better.” 


“When we refer to material for the 
church market, it doesn’t mean simply 
quoting of scripture and passages from the 
Bible, woven into a story. What we do 
mean is a story with a spiritual message, 
plus a strong dramatic plot which gives the 
religious lesson to be learned through the 
Christian actions. Our audience in the 
church market is entirely different from the 
usual TV audience. 


“We are particularly interested in chil- 
dren’s stories on the 8 to 12-year-old age 
level. The problem presented must be a 
lesson in which the youngster can recog- 
nize and identify himself with the char- 
acters portrayed in the story. It can be a 
story of a child doing something wrong 
from a Christian standpoint. It must be 
resolved by the parents guiding the child 
to see the error of his or their ways. The 
wisdom of doing right must always be 
brought home to the young viewer but not 
by preaching at him.” 


LEWMAN PRODUCTIONS, REPUBLIC STUDIOS, 
4024 Redford Avenue, Studio City, Califor- 





98 Stevenson St. 


WANTED—MEN - WOMEN 


TRAIN TO WRITE FOR 
TELEVISION 


Our Home Study Course 
“Television Writing Simplified" 


by 
Eric Heath 


The country’s outstanding television authority. 


You must be trained to take advantage 
of this opportunity of a life time. 


WRITING FOR TELEVISION IS A SPECIALTY IN IT- 
SELF, AND CAN NOT BE ""SANDWICHED" IN, OR 
MADE PART OF, SO-CALLED ‘"WRITING COURSES" 


STUDY RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HOME AND 
PREPARE FOR A GREAT FUTURE! 


KEEP YOUR PRESENT JOB WHILE PREPARING 
FOR A TELEVISION CAREER 


DON'T DELAY— 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER! 


(No salesman will call on you) 


AMERICAN TELEVISION INSTITUTE 


Dept. A-12 


San Francisco 5, Calif. 






























MANUSCRIPTS 


Prompt, Neat, Accurate Typing 
Corrasable bond—One carbon copy 


50c per 1000 words 


Plus Return Postage 


CHRISTINE McLENNAN 
2124 N. E. Wygant St. 


Portiand 11, Oregon 












guaranteed. 


WANTED! RADIO-TV_—_—_. 


JINGLES 


The JINGLE GUIDE tells what advertisers want in 
INGLES and lists hundreds of products and firms who 
uy Jingles. Includes copy of release that should accom- 

pany jingles when submitted to agencies. $1.00 and 


The Danian Company Pound Ridge 6, N. Y. 














TV vs. THE SHORT STORY 


It’s your choice. We offer a practical, 
down-to-earth course in either TV tech- 
nique or short story writing. 


WILL LOZIER 

134-25 Cherry Avenue 
Without obligation, please send me information on: 
0 Writing for television 

00 Writing for magazines 


Flushing 55, N. Y. 



























































WE NEED STORIES 
lywood agency Holl tars needs 
4 on of all minds yy gh — to 
pony radio, and television production. Your 
dots not Kave to be publie ished to 


SELL TO HOLLYWOOD 


60% of movies, almost all television and radio pre- 
ductions, are made unpublis: stories. The head of 
our Story rtment, who wa was wi the Story Department 
of Warner Brothers studio for four years, can 
help you a SELL YOUR STORY, 


4 brochure describes in detail the kind of story ma- 


of printing, handling, and mailing. 

whem you send us your first story. This small charge is 
mecessary to prevent our Story Department from ing 
flooded with requests for free literature from curiosity 
seekers and others not seriously interested in ling 
stories. Address your request to: 


The John and Charlotte Sager a 
(Formerly The Helen Ainsworth Corp. iss 
p cotwmae: is now a producer at Columbia Pisderes ves Studio. ) 


Bex 224 Beverly Hills, Caltfernia 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
to your specifications 
50c per 1,000 words 
60c with corrections 


GLORIA K. GELDARD 
22 Southwoed Drive West Seneca 24, N. Y. 
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THE LOZIERS 
Pauline guides you in the novel and the drama. Will 
guides you in the short story and TV technique. Men- 
tion the branch of literature which interests you most 
and write for details to: 


Will and/or Pauline Lozier 
134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 
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nia. “Jane Wyman’s Fireside Theatre.” 
Contact Story Editor: Mr. Peter Dickson: 

“We read everything that comes along,” 
Peter Dickson told us. “We prefer ma- 
terial presented by a literary agent because 
we don’t have time to go over material 
from complete beginners who sometimes 
send us handwritten scripts. We’re inter- 
ested in published stories—short stories, or 
longer ones if they can be cut and adapted 
to a half-hour show. Anyone who’s fol- 
lowed our shows ought to have a pretty 
good idea of what we want.” 

Mr. Dickson doesn’t care whether or not 
you’ve written for television. If you’re an 
accredited newspaper man, magazine writer 
or professional writer in any field, and 
think you have something that might be 
suitable for Miss Wyman’s show, you need 
not bother to query first. “Just send it 
along. We'll read it,” he assured us. 

This editor would much rather see a 
synopsis than a completed script. “There’s 
not much you can’t say in six pages. You 
can almost tell the plot in one paragraph. 
In the rest of the pages, develop your 





FREE Ve vcluakle brochure 


HOW TO MAKE THAT IMPORTANT FIRST SALE 


will be sent upon request, and without obligation, to all readers of the Writer's Digest. 
If you’re tired of failure, send for this brochure and my FREE pamphlet which 
gives details of how I work with writers. If I take you in my limited circle of 
writers, you'll become a selling writer or my work with you won’t cost youa penny! 





will become salable. 


tionally stimulating and helpful . 





DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 
A Training Program 


Every writer must use and develop his imagination. Literary imagination can be developed in the normal 
mind, just as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short weeks of honest, daily work as outlined in 
Developing a Literary Imagination, will spur your imagination and enthusiasm. You will discover untapped 
sources for story material. Your writing will be vivid and alive, and—most important to you—your manuscripts 


“*The finest piece of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,”’ says the author of a dozen published books. 
“Excep . Wish I had it years ago,”’ says another of the many hundreds 
of satisfied users of this psychologically sound and tested training method. 
To make this training program accessible to all writers, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 
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We SPECIALIZE In 


TV 
Robert Finnell Agency 


507 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Writers with credits invited to discuss rep- 
resentation. Script appraisal fee for others: 
$10 for '/2 hour script, $15 for hour script. If 
script needs revision, we tell how and why. If 
it's salable, we sell it. If unsalable, we detail 
the reasons. 


{Fee returned on sale of script! 

















MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond — Carbon Copy — Reasonable Fee 
Special rate for Book-Drama-Radie-Puppet- Television -Seripts 
GENE TUTTLE 
524 Highland Street, Fietcher Hills 
San Diego 19, California 








TV and SCREEN 


Established Agency Seeking Material to Sell 
EDITH JACKSON AGENCY, Inc. 

6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hellyweed 28, Calif. 
No Seripts Please! Query First! 











TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


@ur basic policy is to encourage new writers and help them gain 

fecognition. If you are looking for a publisher of your Novel, Short 

Stories, Play, Seholarly Work, Poetry, ete., learn how we cau help 

you. Write today for booklet AA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 


TV NEEDS WRITERS 


Here is a quick inexpensive way to break 

Into Television writing. The TV script pattern 

with its full half-hour audio-video cued script; gives 

a clear, simple, step by step pattern to follow. Includes 

new Producer-Director Market list and copy of release 
ae submitting scripts. Total cost, $2.00 and guar- 

anteed. 


The Danian Company Pound Ridge 6, N. Y. 











characters. We like characterization we can 
get our teeth into.” 

For the time being, they’ve had enough 
nurses and school teachers, and actresses. 
“We try to keep away from the cliché char- 
acters; the spinterish librarian, the gruff 
banker, ‘stock’ characters.” 

Although ten of the coming series for 
this show will feature guest stars, primarily 
male, the real interest is in finding vehicles 
for Miss Wyman. No matter what the 
story subject is, they are really making a 
search for the highest grade material they 
can find. But no crime, please. And no 
pat plots, without a hole in them. “We 
aren’t interested in stories which read as 
though they'd been worked out with a 
Plotto. They are not looking for the sordid, 
nor especially for stories with down-beat 
endings, “unless it’s exceptionally good.” 


SCREEN GEMS, INC. COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION, 1438 N. Gower, Hollywood 
28, Calif. Contact: Margaret Wilder “Ford 
Theatre” “Celebrity Playhouse.” 

We caught Margaret Wilder at Screen 
Gems in the middle of a dash into a con- 
ference, but she took time to tell us that 
their primary need at this time is for scripts 
for “Ford Theatre” and “Celebrity Play- 
house,” although they produce many more 
series on film. They also need stories for 
“Playhouse 90,” a 90-minute dramatic show 
and for “Mystery Writer’s Theatre.” As 
long as it’s a good story, they are elastic 
in their choice of story matter—dramatic, 
romantic comedy, westerns, melodramas, 
adventure, suspense. But, of course, with 
the usual taboos: no drinking, narcotics, 
children in jeapardy. 








Box 57275 Flint Station 





EXPERT AND SYMPATHETIC PROFESSIONAL HELP 


The kind of aid and advice every writer longs for . . 
te offer; be it coaching, revision, ghosting. 
PLUS MARKETING 
For Consultation Appointments, Phone RE 1-6780 
Learn about your prospects through my Talent Quiz $ .50 
See what famous writers are and do 
in my book MODERN WRITERS. . 1.50 
Write for my brochure to: 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors’ Agent and Counsellor 


. that's what | have 


los Angeles 57, California 























































1. WINDOW WASHING AT A LARGE 
HOSPITAL IN YOUR SECTION. The 
most difficult part in administering the 
cleaning; frequency of the washings and the 
time consumed; mishaps experienced by 
cleaners. 

2. SECRETS OF LOCAL COLLEC- 
TION MANAGERS! “Tricks” employed 
by collectors; common and uncommon 
alibis of debtors; letters that prove quite 
effective. Days of the week that are best 
for collecting. Slant: How the never-say- 
die spirit and cleverness spell success for 
collectors. 

8. DISEASES THAT PLAGUED CEL- 
EBRATED EXPLORERS, AS CHRIS- 
TOPHER COLUMBUS, WHO SAILED 
FROM SPAIN ON HIS FIRST VOYAGE 
TO THE NEW WORLD ON THIS DAY 
IN 1492. Columbus suffered from arthritis 
during his last two voyages and at the age 
of 53 found himself hardly able to move. 
By the age of 30 his hair had become white. 

4. LIBRARIES OF CHURCHES IN 
YOUR CITY. Persons who serve as the 
librarians; the largest library and the aver- 
age number of patrons per week or month; 
the most popular books in the various libra- 
ries. Donors of volumes. Are any books 
not returned? Slant: The influence of the 
church libraries in forming the habit of 
reading such literature. 

5. NEWSPAPER JARGON. An editor’s 
explanation of the multitude of expressions, 
as “flash,” “sob sister,” “beat,” “cub,” “leg- 
man,” “morgue,” and “printer’s devil.” 
Pranks played upon newcomers in the so- 


called “Fourth Estate.” 
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By Frank A. Dickson 


6. THE STRANGEST THINGS 
ABOUT BLIND PERSONS OF YOUR 
CITY. Ask their closest friends what they 
consider the most remarkable facts about 
them. Slant: How special talents enable 
many sightless men and women to follow 
happy and useful existences despite their 
world of darkness. 

@. AN INTERVIEW WITH A VET- 
ERAN PATENT LAWYER. Simple ideas 
that have made inventors wealthy; devel- 
opment of inventions; how inventions are 
exploited. What inventions does the patent 
lawyer predict for 1975? Slant: How the 
inventor and the patent lawyer work to- 
gether as a team to reap the greatest re- 
wards from an idea. 

8. THE OLDEST PATRONS OF 
THE GYMNASIUM OF THE LOCAL 
YMCA. Stunts they perform on the various 
devices, including the “horse” and the 
horizontal bars. Walking on their hands; 
somersault capers; weight-lifting feats. 

9. NON-PAYERS IN LOCAL CAFES. 
How often does a customer turn up with 
the story that he has forgotten his pocket- 
book? Patrons who admit they lack any 
funds. Do any persons wash dishes in re- 
turn for meals? 

10. JUST MARRIED SIGNS. Make 
this an interview with hotel, motel, and 
service station operators. Difficulty in re- 
moving signs and lettering on automobiles; 
the extent of stringing cans to cars; honey- 
mooners from the greatest distances. Any 
quarreling among newlyweds? 

11. DIARIES IN MUSEUMS OF 
YOUR STATE. How they were obtained 














































and the most valuable of them; highlights 


of the diaries; the earliest entries. Slant: HIG Cost of Living Dp 


The value of the diaries in providing an 
GotYou = Wy 


insight into the styles and customs of more 
than a century ago. 

12. ANNEXATION OF HAWAII TO Free from everyday problems you can 
THE UNITED STATES, ON AUGUST write as you’ve always wanted: fact, fic- 

































12, 1898. Agricultural progress on the tion, poetry under professional super- 
islands since the annexation. How farming vision. Low-cost Writer’s Colony in the 
ranks as the major industry; latest agri- heart of Mexico’s most important ar- 
cultural experiments and the results; the cheological region. Personalized instruc- 


tion, group criticism and discussions. 
First-class resort hotel on Gulf with 
private beach and swimming pool. Ideal 


largest farms and their owners; chief crops. 


13. HELMETS IN INDUSTRY. Con- 









































: tact superintendents or safety experts of in- fishi : } : 
. . 7 ‘ shing, hunting and boating in the 
; dustrial plants in your section. Slant: How alt ao Wie: heen: Was 1s 
: : » river. Year-rou oT 
NGS using the head for a hatrack has resulted peo : Ee ee 
= ; : ear ; merican instruction and management. 
JUR { in the reduction in the number of accidents. ; ee cane 
i The ind : ge sec rn International cuisine. Tuition, board, 
— = industry Me wach Qo 7 “ private room with bath: $145.00 month! 
= 4 widest use; other steps in the interest o Special Rates for extended periods. 
rable safety. Limited accomodations. 
slow 14. WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO 
their ROLLING PINS? The decline of the roll- 
ing pin as a weapon in the hands of a wife! HOTEL BALNEARIO 
/ET- The popularity of the rolling pin as a wed- Tecolutla, Ver., MEXICO 
ideas . ding present in yesteryear. 
evel. 15. A YOUTHFUL WIZARD AT 
; are ; J 
oo ee eee ee crea. | & CRROUAL SeecE 
: pionships he, or she, has won. The youth’s 
the ; most exciting matches; checker foes who Planned for You! 
t i “’ 
- to- : ° Many years’ experience helping writers in publication, 
ae gave him the most trouble. Other games, | "0, thd TV fields. Free DETAILS. 
P i in which he displays unusual brilliance. ADELINE M. ALVORD 
: Any members of the boy’s family who are | 1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 
OF j wizards in checkers, as his father, brothers, 
SAL > or uncles? “For the Editor’s Hi-Sight’’ 
3 ; - 
— 16. CHURCH BUILDING BOOM CLEAN TYPING, CORRECT SPELLING 
: T : Forme oofreade Hi zh-Grade M e d Book 
nds: ; IN YOUR COU NTY. 5 Slant: The boom, Printing. U pieoaine e vm ‘with: aes in E nglish 
> involving large gains in membership, as = [soe + _ Seemann in manuscripts. 
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ATTENTION 
Sincere but Struggling Writers 


Are you tired of collecting rejection slips? Are F peg . ite 
to help yourself achieve the success you seek? 

today for your free copy of: The Author’s Ten Pen 

Enclose self-addressed, stamped envelope for Plan, Fe 


GUIDE & CRITIC 
P. ©. Box 2640 Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


















“TALKIT TYPIST" SERVICE 


Triple your production time. Try our shortcut! Talk 
your plot idea, story, book, drama, or speech on recording 
disc for us to transcribe. To revise, you yo = 
return-mail disc. A specialized service to s 

“potential idea’’ into manuscript format. Send for details 
with return postage. Special rates to disabled veterans. 


You Talk it — We Type It 
22171 Ulster Road Detroit 19, Michigan 





















WRITE SONGS? 


Magazines for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contracts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 


Sample 25c—$2 per year 
1659 WD Broadway New York 19 














Our basic policy is to encourage 
recognition. If you are loc 
Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, Poetry, etc., 
you. Write today for booklet AA. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 


TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 


new writers and help them gain 
aking for a publisher of your Novel, Short 
learn how we can help 













GHOST WRITING 


My work has heen published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in braille. I'd 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 





















EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 


Will Heideran's New 1956 Revised Course & Markets 
No long ———e or ee tee style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write pomp juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with sample. 150 YN 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you orde 

oes er te courses and help available. Return this ad wand 
1 toc 


J. ©. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P.O. Box 1008, Dept. D. Giendale, California 
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PPP DOD ODDO ADD AAA ALAA? 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond — Free carbon copy 
50c per 1000 words 
RUBY WATSON 


Freeman Apts. Worthington, Ind. 
Telephone; 154-L 
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WHAT’S WRONG WITH YOUR STORY? 


An accurate and thorough analysis and criticism 
of your characters, dialogue, writing style, plot- 
ting, story opening, transitions, etc. 

$1 per 1,000 words. 


WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
P.O. Box 436 St. Louis 3, Me. 
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many of the boys and girls. Slant: The 
task of making a person feel responsible for 
her, or his, own flesh and blood. Are most 
of the children born out of wedlock? 

19. THE FEDERAL JUDGE OF 
YOUR STATE WHO HAS ADMINIS- 
TERED THE OATH OF UNITED 
STATES CITIZENSHIP TO THE LARG- 
EST NUMBER OF PERSONS. Unforget- 
able experiences in swearing in new citizens. 
Has the jurist given a helping hand to 
“new” Americans? Foreign-born persons 
in whose successes the judge has taken the 
greatest pride. 

20. HOW TO TAME OWLS. Tips 
from a county resident who has one as a 
pet. The quarters; an owl’s menu; care 
of the wise old bird. Other unusual pets 
in the county. 

21. WORST PROBLEMS IN ACITY 
PARK. Keeping “wolves” under control; 
also litterbugs. Does vandalism creep up 
now and then? Carving of initials, as on 
benches and elsewhere. Lovers who grow 
too ardent. 

22. A LOCAL LAW ENFORCE- 
MENT OFFICER WHO IS A PHOTO- 
GRAPH BUG. His file of photos and his 
favorite ones; his equipment; putting his 
photographic skill to use in his work, as 
photographing scenes of crimes. 

23. A WOMAN PUPPET MAKER 
OF YOUR STATE. Slant: How televi- 
sion has put new life in dummies, making 
puppeteering a fascinating and profitable 
hobby for both kids and adults. The latest 
“wrinkles” in puppets. The matter of cos- 
tumes. 

24. A LOCAL COLLECTOR OF 
FLAGS. State flags in the collection; the 
largest and the smallest flags from foreign 
countries; flags the collector prizes most of 
all. The flags that attract the most at- 
tention. 

25. SUPERSTITIONS OF GOLFERS 
OF YOUR SECTION. Information may 
be obtained from golf professionals as well 
as veteran devotees of the links. Any rab- 
bit feet carried by some golfers? 

26. AN INTERVIEW WITH A DE- 
PARTMENT STORE ARTIST OF 
YOUR CITY. Producing posters and dis- 
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play cards; other duties. The most effective 
uses of color. Training to be a commercial 
artist. Slant: The artist is just as an effec- 
tive salesman as the clerks themselves. 

27. THE BLACKSMITH OF A CIR- 
CUS. Blacksmithing is far from a lost art 
under the Big Top, where the numerous 
animals, especially horses, require the black- 
smith’s attention. Animals that he trusts 
least of all in his relations with them. Does 
he long to be an animal trainer? The black- 
smith’s enormous amount of animal knowl- 
edge. 
28. A WIDELY-KNOWN SQUARE 
DANCE TEAM OF YOUR STATE. 
String of first prizes to the members’ credit; 
extensive traveling to fill engagements. Cen- 
ters of square dancing in the state. 

29. CURFEW AS A MEANS OF 
CURBING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
IN SOME CITIES. Enforcing the cur- 
few; meeting defiance. First cities to im- 
pose curfew. Views of the mayors and 
other city officials. 

80. THE OLDEST MEMBER OF A 
STAMP CLUB IN YOUR SECTION. 


The oldest and rarest stamp in his collec- 
tion; extraordinary stories behind certain 
stamps; postal history as disclosed by stamps. 
A typical meeting of the stamp club. 

31. UNRULY PASSENGERS IN AN 
AMBULANCE. Instances in which local 
ambulance drivers and attendants were 
taxed in their strength and patience by hos- 
pital-bound persons, particularly of a hys- 
terical nature. The task of keeping passen- 
gers as calm as possible. 





Will your book sell 1000 copies? 

If you think so, let us publish it on our low cost 
First Edition Plan. 

If we sell 1000 copies of your book, you will get 
back the money you pay us, plus more cash for 
yourself than a royalty publisher's sale of 2500 
pays! 

A down payment will start your book through our 
Presses and our pre-publication sales campaign 
may make the rest of your payments to us. 

We offer beautiful printing, hard covers, colorful 
jacket . . . write today for full details to 


FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY 


7283 Natural Bridge Road © St. Louis 21, Missouri 
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dresses and complete infor- 
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on editorial requirements 
and rates for stories, books, 
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By Pat Fulford 


Q. “I’ve been a toiler in the gagyards 
for quite a while. I want to expand finan- 
cially by branching out into straight humor. 
Can you steer me towards any markets for 
short—300- to 500-word humor pieces?” 

A. The list of filler markets is too long 
for this space, but here are a few to start 
with. Redbook uses long fillers, paying 
high rates. These should have a family 
slant and may be addressed to “Articles 
Dept.,” Lynn Menton. American Legion 
Magazine (when not overstocked) buys 
short-written humor at from $20 and up, 
for the “Parting Shots Dept.,” 720 Fifth 
Ave., New York 19, N.Y. Query first if 
editor Irving Herschbein is currently in the 
market. The Saturday Evening Post, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pa., buys 
very short humor pieces for the Post Scripts 
page. Marione Nickles pays $75 and up 
for good material. The best humorists in 
the business appear regularly here—defi- 
nitely no place for the beginner. True is 
another top market for short-written humor 
up to 150 words. Good material, male 
slant, bought for “This Funny Life Dept.” 
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starts at $50 and goes to Bill McIntyre. 
Address 67 W. 44th St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Medical Economics in Rutherford, 
New Jersey, uses fillers up to 300 words 
in almost every issue with editor Wm. 
Richardson paying 15c a word, on accept- 
ance. 1000 Jokes Magazine (Dell Pub.), 
261 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. This 
book is entirely made up of cartoons and 
short written humor. Bill Yates buys straight 
through the year at arranged prices. Crest- 
wood Publications, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. Editor Sam Bierman buys 
written fillers anywhere from two-liners up 
to 300 words. He uses them in Army 
Laughs, Broadway Laughs, Dolls and Gags, 
and Army Fun. Girlie slant is okay but no 
sexy gags are wanted here. Payment de- 
pends on length and importance. A friend- 
ly, helpful editor is Mr. Bierman who is 
quick to spot talent and quicker to detect 
phonies who copy the work of their betters. 
Professional quality insisted upon in both 
cartoons and written humor. Coronet, 488 
Madison Ave., New York 19, N. Y. Fillers, 
anecdotes and one and two-liners are used 
profusely throughout every issue with rates 
on arrangement. This magazine and 
Reader’s Digest, of Pleasantville, New York, 
are the best show cases for short-written 
humor and pay the top prices. The above 
markets buy hundreds of humor pieces dur- 
ing the year and are constantly on the look- 
out for those few humorists who can fill 
their needs. 

Q. “How can a gagman whose only ex- 
perience has been selling to the top car- 
toonists break into another field such as 
television?” 

A. “Any gagman who has sold major 
market cartoonists consistently for over a 
year has excellent experience. One of the 
biggest problems for the comedy writers is 
condensing material to fit time schedules. 
The cartoonists’ gagman must get his story 
over in one single line—it’s easier for him 
to expand his material to a longer visual 
length then it would be for a humor 
writer who has sold only full length pieces 
to cut it down. Just last month, two maga- 
zine cartoonists, both wonderful gagmen, 
have branched out into the far better pay- 
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ing world of TV. Jerry Marcus and Fred 
Levinson sold a comedy skit on baseball 
which was used on the Martha Raye pro- 
gram. 

The best way to break into TV is through 
an agent. A sure way to interest any agent 
is to write comedy skits for the agent’s 
client. Say you have a good idea for the 
Red Skelton program, for instance, but 
haven’t any idea how to contact that very 
funny gentleman or his agent. A direct 
approach would be to write care of the 
station on which Red Skelton appears tell- 
ing him that you want to make an appoint- 
ment to either see his agent or contact him 
by mail to show samples of your work. 
Your letter will reach the agent promptly 
—whether it is answered or not depends 
on what you have to say—so better make 
it good. 

Right now the National Broadcasting 
Company is looking for comedy writers. 
The pay is $150 a week for 13 weeks. Any- 
one has a chance, but the magazine gag 
cartoonist is way ahead of the field. The 
Writer's Year Book, now on the stands 
(60c), has full information on the program 
in the entry blank, and also an article by 
Marvin Marx, Jackie Gleason’s Comedy 
writer. 


Both the article on the NBC program 
and Marx’s piece are full of helpful in- 
formation to the aspiring TV comedy writer 
—NBC gives you an example of good and 
bad comedy monolog and Marx tells you 
many of the rules of good comedy writing, 
as well as ways to break in. 


Late Cartoon News 


True, 67 West 44th St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Bill McIntyre, now going into his 
third year for the magazine, is picking some 
of the top gags in the business. Real sharp, 
male slant stuff on sports, sex, and rugged 
outdoor activities. Top prices paid here, 
prompt okays and rejects for professional 
drawing and good gags. Bill is fussy. He 
demands and gets the pick of the gags— 
consequently True is again one of the top 
markets among the magazines. Through 
the mail or in person. 


PROVEN WAYS TO 
MAKE YOUR 
GAGS CLICK: 


How to Create 1000 Gags A Year, by Jack Markow, Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. This best seller among gag- 
writers and cartoonists explains clearly the various devices 
for producing selling a A complete analysis of cartoon 
TT WII oid <.eic bviccenceusecucwectwccess $2.00 


Cartoon Consultants Calendar for gagwriters and cartoonists. 
Idea inspiration listed 4 months in advance enable you to 
meet magazine deadlines. Be on time and increase your ‘sales. 
ee ee SR errr re rine ere $2.00 


500 Cliche Captions for Gagwriters and Cartoonists. Ready- 
made captions with explanations of how to convert them into 
effective sales-producing gags. $2.00 


Send Check or Money Order to 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS “°° * 2%t2." ** 
MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


I pay return postage 
Electric typing—bond paper, one carbon copy, minor 
corrections. Proof-read—mailed flat—65c per 1,000 words 
—Pica or Elite. 
ELIZABETH JONES 
3435 S. W. 24th Terrace 


WRITERS' SHOWCASE 


Writers of stories, poetry and articles of merit will 
have an opportunity to appear in print through our 
unique low-cost plan. 

For details without obligation write to: 


THE ELBI COMPANY 
131 West 42nd St. New York 36, N. Y. 


YOU CAN MAKE 
EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


We arantee you can produce filiers, trade joi 
phote-atories. feature articles, and material for the outdoor, 
ction magazines, and get f, checks and bylines. Send ay 
ag free, 3, 000 word fuiusteatea folder and learn how to 

sell.’ 


THE NON-FICTION PRESS 
Dept. S, Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 


CARTOONISTS! GAGWRITERS! 


Information Guide. Cartoon markets. Lessons on cartoont: 
ond Se ae by professionals! New feature, ‘‘KNOW YOUR 
shows reprints of cartoons used in trade journals 
and magazines. Issued twice a month. 140 issues have been 
printed and list of subscribers growing more each month. 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER! Send $1.00 for the next ues 
and we'll send you at no extra cost a list of 87 markets who 
will consider typewritten ideas for a beginner’s 
market list of over 200 markets who pay $5.00 each for 
0! 
1 eames GUIDE 
2776 CALIFORNIA CT. LINCOLN 10, NEBRASKA 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat and Accurate 
Extra first and last pages 
And one carbon 
50c per thousand words, 20 Ib. bond 


LETTY FRUCI 
8851 W. Imperial Ave. Garden Grove, Calif, 








Miami, Florida 
































NOW! A Complete Course in Cartooning. 12 Lessons, one 
each month. NOW! The ACerS OF THE Fag J in 
every issue. PHOTOS—MARKET TIPS—GAGWRITERS 
MARKET LISTS— CARTOONS — FEATURES GALORE! 
ONLY $6.00 A YEAR; $4.00 SIX MONTHS, 

Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing in- 
dustry. Three get-acquainted copies $1.00. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-34 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 
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ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 
Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study 
but lets of personal help and quidance 
Write for FREE copy of 
“Article Writing for Beginners” 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICE 


10 Redwood Ave. Toronte, Ont., Canada 











WHY MEXICO? 


Can you afford to stay home? Save money by living in 
Mexico and studying at Instituto Allende tin America’s 
finest Center for American writers and artists. oom, 
board and tuition from $25 weekly. Year-round courses in 
TV, Novel, Short Story, Fact Writing, Photography, Span- 
ish, directed by James Norman. Free illustrated catalogue!! 
STIRLING DICKINSON, Director, INSTITUTO ALLENDE 
BOX 22, SAN MIGUEL DE ALLENDE, 
GUANAJUATO, MEXICC 











TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help them gain 

recognition. If you are looking for a publisher of your Novel, Short 

Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, Poetry, ete., learn how we can help 

you. Write today for booklet AA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. Scripts over 10, 

words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c per page; poetry, Ic per 
line, _ return charges.- Minimum $1.00. "Teenlties 


invite 
EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louls 10, Missouri 








CASH FOR FILLERS 


“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for 
fillers, brief items, and ‘‘shorticles’’ of all types, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published twice yearly. 
Send 50c for sample copy to 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 


EXPERT TYPIST 


Your manuscript handled in attractive, professional 
form. per 1,000 words or fraction, plus postage. 
Minimum $1.00. Free carbon. Extra first and last pages. 
Minor corrections if desired. Mailed flat 


NANCY J. POSTER 
715 Portola Ave. Torrance, California 

















Consult us first on your 
BOOK MANUSCRIPT. 


Quicker Service* Better Terms 


“SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Oleh) nO) am 29110 1;10) 20) 


21 Edmboro St., Boston 11, Mass 


SELF-STUDY COURSES 


Confession Story, Short Story, Mystery Novel. 
J. under your own supervision. Each 
$15.00. Free Information. 
DANIEL KEENAN 

New York 63, N. Y. 























Guns, 8150 North Central Park Blvd., 
Skokie, Ill. This market ought to be a 
pretty good outlet for cartoonists’ work. 
Editor Ben Burns pays from $10 to $25 
(full page) for gags featuring guns and is 
now actively buying male slant stuff for 
two other books. Payment is on acceptance. 


Magna Publications, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Starting to buy again 
the first week in May. Girlie gags only, 
pretty girls a must—no double meanings 
here—keep it clear. A quick $10 from the 
good natured Red Kirby, long-time editor. 


Cavalier, 67 West 44th St., New York 
36, N. Y. Art Herzog likes male slant 
action gags for this he-man. publication, is 
not averse to pretty girls or sex slant as 
long as it gets past. 


Chesler Enterprises, 163 West 23rd St., 
New York 11, N. Y. Harry Chesler writes: 
“Rough (no finished art work) humorous 
situation gags for milk, ice cream and dairy 
products wanted. Payment on acceptance, 
up to $5.00.” 


Maclean Building Guide (Hugh Maclean 
Pub. Ltd.), P. O. Box 4000, Terminal “A”, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. The editor here 
uses girlie gags with office backgrounds for 
a feature “Embee Gee.” He is anxious to 
contact a cartoonist name of Bill Weight, 
but will probably be glad to see the work 
of any other good girlie cartoonist. Pay- 
ment is from $7.50 to $10.00. Send samples 
first to editor Ian Duncan. 


Hospital Topics, 30 West Washington 
St., Chicago 2, Illinois. Editor Marie Jett 
pays five dollars for hospital situations 
which are funny to hospital staff members 
and says, “Too often we have to reject 
cartoons because the slant is wrong.” Un- 
less you are familiar with hospital routine, 
better skip this one. Payment is a low five 
dollars. 


Illinois Bell Telephone Company, 208 
W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Ill. William 
W. Allen says, “Beginning now, Illinois 
Bell has bowed out of the cartoon market. 
Cartoons bought by the American Tele- 
phone Company’s News and Features Edi- 
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tor are available and we will be using those 
cartoons from now on. Jack Simpson, edi- 
tor of the AT&T Syndicate, Room 400, 
195 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y., is al- 
ways looking for cartoons—those interested 
might send some to him. He pays $40 on 
acceptance. 


Escapade has moved to 8511 Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood, California. A_ girlie 
market paying $10 for black and white, 
$75 for color. Professional drawing a must 
here. Be sure to enclose postage for re- 
turn. Address “Cartoon Editor.” 


Home Movies, another California market, 
has moved, too. The address is 6327 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Hollywood, 28, Calif. Gags 
to do with home movies only at an average 
price of $10. 


Dig Magazine, 5053 Sunset Blvd., Holly- 
wood 27, California. Frank Campbell pays 
a minimum of $10 for single panel gags 
of interest to teen-agers. Subjects, school, 
dates, sports, with emphasis on slapstick 
humor. Acceptance payment here, though 
reported slow. 


Outboard, Box 4246 Jacksonville, Florida. 
Thomas C. Hardman is in charge here and 
is starting to use a few cartoons on out- 
board motor boating. Payment is by ar- 
rangement. He suggests you contact him 
with ideas before mailing batches. 


Year Inc., Danbury Road, Wilton, Conn. 
Complaints about the slow return of roughs 
has been reported. Perhaps editor Baldwin 
H. Ward has been too deluged with batches 
to catch up. This new market, listed in the 
March issue, wanted general, slick type car- 
toons, accepting only finished drawings (no 
inked roughs). Better query whether he is 
overstocked before mailing in any more. 


The Marion Groundhog, Marion Power 
& Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio. Keith Butler 
uses a few cartoons here on the cartoonists 
favorite subject, construction, watching 
through blocked up fences, etc. Payment 
from this and one other magazine here is 
from $5 to $7.50. In and out of the mar- 


ket. Query. 





MAD SEA 


For Sea Story Plots 
And Background 


MAD SEA is an authentic narrative about what happened 
to a youngster who wanted to go to sea. 

When you have read MAD SEA you will know what it is 
like to be a sailor on square riggers; on the sea; on the 
beach, in the water front dives of foreign ports. In the 
inevitable brawls between the sailors and the officers; 
what's behind the mutiny; how it feels to be a castaway 
on a barren untrod shore. 

For a writer, new or seasoned, MAD SEA can be the 
source and background of a hundred plots. 


Of MAD SEA Adolph A. Krock recently wrote: ‘The 
book is fascinating and I could hardly put it down... 
The author's terrifying, breath-taking adventures and haz- 
ardous experiences kept me fiercely excited way into the 
night. . 

MAD SEA published by Greenberg, New York, is obtain- 
able at all book stores, should be in all libraries; or, if 
you prefer an autographed copy, this can be had from 
the author at $4.00 post and tax paid. He is: 


HJALMAR RUTZEBECK 


10538 Art St. Sunland, Calif. 


TYPING SERVICE 


Manuserpts—Novels—Books 
Personalized typing service to meet your individual re- 
quirements. 
Neat, accurate typing — 50c per 1,000 words 
Typing—plus minor corrections ry grammar, spelling, 
punctuation — 60c 000 words 
Corrasable Bond — ~~ o arbon Copy 


BEATRICE JOHNSON 


Houston 5, Texas 
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available 


tr FREE TRIAL AT HOME 


With eo gg org World’s Standard Conversational Method 
tart SPEAK another language TOMORKROW—or IT COSTS 


Na 
For just 20 Minutes a Day you listen to Linguaphone’s life-like, 
. It is easy—-AND FUN—to learn another 
INGUAPHO! E—the same —— way you learned 


rrectly as ey do. It’s like livi i untry. 
Linguaphone is used ‘round the world by i governments and 
business firms. More than a million home-study students have learned 
to speak another language this ideal way. 


Send today for Free booklet, ‘‘Passport To A New World,” 
that tells shout | Lis aphone; also details on how you may 
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FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every write: 25 years satisfactory service; worlé- 
= clientele Modern methods. is. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
any hy yg BT ay Sorte toad when only 
ion, non- ex ac re Tr when . 
Bree carbon on ai go- $1.2 * to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minim 


IRMA J A. “GWIN- BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, Californie 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 
Beautiful bond paper; 50c per 1000 words, 
60c per 1000 with corrections; poetry lc per 
line. Free carbon. Send postage please. 

Fast Service, No Delays 


Fort Worth 5, Texas 


ELLEN BROWN 
WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
publication, let’s you in how to win! Each issue 
lists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges 
and experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 
WATCH YOUR STORY GROW 


I give it brilliance, appeal, 
professional polish, vitality. 

3000 words of detailed help: $5 
Collaboration: $5 each 1500 words 

You learn by seeing it done 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 


_ WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 
Begin at the beginn and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots 
Learn the step-by- ore a ye — FF whose work 

ions. 

Mell how" but a SHOW Tw HOW course” Personal criticism 

ed. Write for td ne Mb ny 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvasic 


CONFESSION YEARBOOK: 1956 
HOW To Write Salable Confessions 


Over 100 PLOTS of ame published in 1955 in the Big 
Three: “‘Modern Romances,”” *“True Confessions,’ 
“True Story”’ 
This is a wide-open market for beginners. Read the book. 
Write your story. And sell it! Send $2 for your copy. 


DORIS KRAKOWER ASSOCIATES 
GPO Box 1052 New York 1, N. Y. 


EDITING AND TYPING 


Neatness, accuracy and promptness guaranteed. 
Bond original. Free carbon. Postage extra. 
Editing and typing—$!1.20 per M 
Typing only— .60 per M 
MARIANNE F. MACKENZIE 
MEtcalf 0-2636 
6032 Pimenta Avenue Lakewood 11, California 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 

of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 

I = be able to help you see your name in print and 

= mon m your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
ticulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
P. ©. Box 146-D New Uim. 
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Rogue, P. O. Box 230, Evanston, IIl. 
Wm. Hamling is still looking for good male 
appeal gags, both slapstick and sophisti- 
cated, using the inked rough if suitable. 
Payment is $10 on acceptance. Girlie gags 
predominate here. Mr. Hamling is also in- 
terested in seeing written humor pieces up 
to 300 words, paying 5c per word. He ad- 
vises cartoonists to look over current issues 
before submitting their work. 


Correction 


Jerome Beatty, Jr., Cartoon Editor at 
Collier’s writes us that his requirements 
were not correctly reported in the April 
issue of WrRITER’s Dicest. We quote from 
his note: 


“The April issue of Wrirer’s DicEst 
says we have a list and that we don’t want 
to see amateurs either through the mail 
or in person. None of this is true. We 
don’t have a list and we do see amateurs 
all the time. 


“Just as I was getting up off the floor 
from this one, I opened the newly published 
Wrirer’s Yearbook for 1956 and promptly 
sank in the canvas again. Here is what 
I read: ‘Jerome K. Beatty, Jr., wants so- 
phisticated gags such as one by Robert Day 
showing a counterfeiter shaking his head 
saying, “Oh, those frills on Hamilton’s col- 
lar.” Now, I don’t object to the middle 
initial; somehow K. seems to go with 
Jerome. But the sophisticated gag quoted— 
well, I must deny everything, perhaps tak- 
ing refuge behind some Amendment or 
other. Maybe Robert Day knows what’s 
going on, but I don’t.” 





Brain Child 


First trip out, ten cents a word 
Would be a decent price, 

Or maybe five? Or three? Or two? 
Twelve trips and still—no dice. 


Along about the final round, 
I’d even sell it by the pound. 


MARIAN PEHOWSKI 
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How To Be a Columnist 
(Continued from page 27) 


How did I get this column? The same 
way I obtained the other, the only differ- 
ence being that I found the name and 
address of the editor and the publication 
in a writer’s magazine. I sent scripts of 
what I proposed and why I deemed it wise 
to include the distaff side of the house 
in a nature-sports magazine. The editor 
agreed, and I went to work educating my- 
self to the locale and sorting ideas for 
possible columns to cover as to season, etc., 
projected a year’s supply and wrote! 

“Over the Fence” is yet another type 
column—no how-to, but rather homey phi- 
losophy on subjects to interest the many- 
sided idealism of the modern homemaker. 
Inspiration, if you please, on giving, on 
hospitality, romance in simple kitchen items 
—loose sallies of the mind. Yet not so 
loose that they run over word length, pin- 
point locale (for this is of national dis- 
tribution), get controversial, or hurt any- 
body. These limits I placed upon this 
column, not the editor. I wrote these 
thoughts for my own pleasure, honest; sub- 
mitted it to a woman editor, since I felt 
another woman would be more likely to 
share my philosophy on everyday inner 
workings of the mind. She bought it, and 
that’s all there is to it! Thus making “study 
your market” imperative and personal. This 
column appears in Hospitality Home. (Ex- 
hibit C.) 

Then there is my “Woodmen’s Wife” in 
American Woodman, “The Helpmeet,” 
which goes to several farm magazines, 
“Scripteasers from the Proofreader’s Note- 
book” in Printing Monthly, and “Fowl 
Facts” in Colorado Farmer. 


The Whole Wide World 


And so you see there are cooking col- 
umns, columns to match the trade of every 
trade journal, homey mind-meeting woman 
philosophy column, essay-like columns on 
every subject in the world. They are in- 
deed the last resort of the “sally” writer 
and are come by the same way as one-shot 
articles find their resting place. Study your- 





self—what you have to give; study and 
determine the best way of presentation to 
suit each audience; study the markets. 
Read, write, submit, and when your work 
has satisfied enough editors you may, as I 
recently was, be asked to write a column 
for your hometown paper because “you 
know so many people and cover such a 
variety of interests.” 

When that happens your work and the 
care you must take with it has just be- 
gun, for then it is that you begin to see 
the persons for whom you write, to hear 
their comments, to reap the pleasure when 
your writing has struck home, when there 
has been a meeting of minds between you 
and your readers. This is column writing, 
a most satisfactory pen-pushing endeavor. 


The pay? Prevailing rates as mentioned 
in writer’s magazines. If they’re lower than 
I care to work for, I don’t. Editors, being 
fair minded for the most part, raise these 
rates upon sustained production and proven 
appeal of the regular feature. I hope it is 
not necessary to say that I believe I have 
something constructive and interesting to 
offer, that I write with a sense of wonder, 
gratitude and humility that this is so, and 
that I offer my features on the same basis. 
In no instance is the pay the same. It’s 
a case of doing your own dickering once 
you’re in with the editor! 

“But,” my questioners say, “I haven’t 
done all the things you’ve done . . . raising 
turkeys, proofreading, growing up in the 
country, gadding from place to place. What 
can I write?” 

At the risk of sounding smug I just have 
to say it! The writer who must ask what 
to write about is not a candidate for a 
column. But if your mind is given to “loose 
sallies” on any number of subjects, and if 
—even in this day of specialization—you 
care to pursue and pigeon-hole many inter- 
ests, then there may be columns for you. 
Fortunately, there’s a newspaper or maga- 
zine calculated to appeal to every interest 
and phase of life. Watch the writer’s maga- 
zines for data regarding yours. And then 
write to the editor. He’s friendly—over- 
worked, too, and will welcome the lift you 


propose. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s ine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada, and in a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for “Personals” is ten cents a word, including 
each word in name and address; box num 1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for July issue must 
reach us by June 1 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











ENCHANTING VACATION IN HAITI, Colonial 
architecture in an inspiring tropical setting, 
swimming pool, tennis court, open air night club. 
All this near the Citadel of King Christophe. An 
unforgettable vacation for artists, writers and 
honeymooners. Hostellerie du Roi Christophe, 
Cap-Haitien, Haiti. 


“PLOTTO,” like new: Book of unique arrange- 
ment, fiction plot formulas—originally sold 
WRITER’S DIGEST, price, $25.00. Benton Mc- 
Clane, Box 214, Murray, K) , ay. 


_— NUMBERS LEADING SCIENCE FICTION 
AGAZINES; “Thrilling Wonder’’, “‘Startling’’, 
“Astounding, etc. Postwar copies three for 
1.35. Earlier issues somewhat higher. Name 
your choices aang og | several alternates) or we 
will select. Price list free with order, alone ten 
cents. Fantasia Studio, La Fontaine, Indiana. 


LIVE IN THE OZARKS THIS SUMMER, cabin, 
rates very reasonable, writing classes if desired. 
Zeiger Hay Writer’s Camp, rdy, Arkansas. 











MAD SEA Invaluable for writers. Authentic back- 
ground. At Bookstores, Libraries. Autographed 
copies from author if desired, at four dollars. 
Rutzebeck, Sunland, California. 


YOUNG COUPLES READ: “Choosing the sex of 
your child.’”’ Exposition Press; Your Bookstore. 








FLIGHTS TO HAPPINESS BOOK. Questions— 
How high is up? How low is down? How far 
away is near? How close is faraway? Is it wrong 
to pian and scheme in life? Define plans, schemes, 
discipline. Over 30 such explanations plus many 
many other subjects. Interesting beneficial read- 
ing, informative, revelation revealing, versatile, 
— of self inspired, original concept. Off the 

ress, r y to mail. Re our May = Author & 
ournalist ad. Only $5.00 a copy, lanatory 
folder for 3c stamp. Address OTIC N PUB- 
eo RS, P. O. Box 215, Station D, Cincinnati 
% io. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. 


Reasonable. 
Paul’s 


Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 





BEGINNERS! Make up to $200 monthly with ‘‘de- 
partment letters’’—List of markets, require- 
ments, rates, ectc., $1.00. Cash, yan order or 
stamps. Berry Hill Enterprises, Angola, » 





WHODUNIT WRITERS. Criminological research 
expert supplies complete crimes and their solu- 
tions, information on por aeacoaen gs | and psycho- 
logical descriptions of criminals. Sim plifies, writ- 
ing detective and mystery stories. Write an ©. 
Box 1277, San Francisco, California. 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA 
TERIAL” — Your columns, Cartoo ie Fillers, 
} se Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a 
day from each nowsee ‘ — than 12,000 
dailies and weeklies in d Canada alone. 
Folio includes ALA, “Operation, Selling 
Prices Schedule, Model Sales Letters to Editors. 
Sample Order and Agreement Forms, ote. Com 
plete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refundable). Right 
now. Gift Copy of ‘175 Idea-Sources For News- 
peeer Sentaoe” included with Folio. American 
ge ae g —_ Dept. 2238, 1990 Como Ave., 
a 


PRESS CAED—Beautiful, 1 bicolored, wallet size. 

7 the door to many courtesies. A must for 

free-lance writers or yo Auto 

ress stickers included. $1.00 pp. Commercial 
sters, Gardiner 1, N. Y. 





REMAILS 25c—Message typewritten on picture 
Goetenss Sheila Ostrander, 67 Cobourg, 
innipeg, Canada. 


SELLING CARTOONIST WANTS GAGS (General, 
Trade) Parisienne desires translation and re- 
search. Writers, artists, poets, composers co- 
spesets, Novelty, moneymaker teams exchange 

eas. Balanced, friendly help. Send particulars, 
3 -00 Chuck Brooks, 4207 S. Dale Mabry, Tampa, 
a. 


LETTERS BREMAILED FROM NIAGARA FALLS, 
American or Canadian side. 25c each, coin only. 
Queenston Sightseeing Company, Box 125, 
Queenston, Ontario, Canada. 


WRITE FEATURES AND FILLERS. Send for 
particulars. Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 





POETS—If you write Appealing Verse, Prayer or 
Inspiring Christian poems, write for our Two 
Way Plan of book publication. ons Press, 
Post Office Box 9231, San Diego 9 California. 





BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
big money. Learn secrets. Help fill the huge de- 
mand. Amazing opportunity. Free plan. Tropi- 
cal Fish Breeders, Los Angeles 61. 





SUCCESS IN FICTION is the Arousing of Emotion. 
Arouse Emotion, and you’ve succeeded. Psycholo- 
gists say every Emotion has a Physical Reaction, 
that the genes can be reversed and Physical 
Reaction made to Induce Emotion. Induce 
Emotion. Make your work Vivid, Meg Salable, 
by Using Physical Reactions. Over 1 hysical 
Reactions 50c. Send Now. Delano Publishers, 232 
W. Delano Ave., Yonkers 5, N. Y. 


NEED PHOTOGRAPHS to 1! to illustrate your articles? 
Increase your sales by using professional illus- 
trations—large selection of varied subjects on 
a & Animal specialist. Top 
quality — fast service — reasonable prices. Dear- 
bern’s Studio, ‘t93 Middle St., Portland, Me. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR. All dates, including Easter, 
17538-2152. Chart 21’’ x 28’, $1. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 








YOUNG MAN with novel and musical in prepara- 
tion needs collaborator. Box E 1. Writer’s Digest. 





MAKE WASHINGTON your mail and office ad- 
dress. Mail forwarded promptly, confident 
capably by established company. Three mont s 
$10 plus your stamped, self addressed remail en- 
velopes. Sayper Associates, 426 Portland Build- 
ing, Washington 5, D. C. 





FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in writing fillers and 
short articles. Enclosed stamp beings details, 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPING SERVICE. Want ads, 
news items, Webb, Bouts, ete., from any locality. 
Leonard M. Webb, Route 1, Dry Fork, Virginia. 


FREELANCE LOW cost P' PUBLISHING explained 
—25e. FREE ARTISTS COPY ‘Trail of Memory’’ 
(from KEN MAYNARD folic) for cost king- 
postage—10c. Chanel Monaghan, 236 lumbia 
Place, Los Angeles 26, California. 
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A books and source +. quickly found 
at reasonable prices. Box 197W, Cardiff, Calif. 


FREE BOOK ‘505 Odd § Successful Businesses.”’ 
Work home; - something odd; Pacific, 44B, 
Oceanside, Calif. 


HOW TO SELL YOUR “MANUSCRIPTS. New, copy- 
righted booklet sigee. expert advice. Only 40c. 
Box 143, Flatbush P. rooklyn 26, New York. 


NOT SUCKER BAIT. Professional « uality. CHECK- 
LIST reveals story weaknesse ~~" uestions, $1. 
100 Colorful WALK VERBS, "DSc. 0 Character 
TRAITS AND TYPES, $1. Selive. 3706 Camden 
St., S.E., Washington 20, D 20, D.C. 


SPARETIME INTERVIEWING For Mosheting Re- 
search Companies pays $1.09 to $1.50 od our 
Names of 35 companies supplied $1.00. The Coro- 
nado, 2616 Camden Ave., Omaha 11, Nebraska. 


ATTENTION ALL WRITERS! —SCRIBE—news- 
letter designed specifically for the writer is now 
only $1.00 for 12 issues. Contains latest market 
info and other valuable material. Recommended 
by Charles Carson and Jack Woodford. Sample 
copy, 10c. May Rosser, 421 Tyler, Gary, Indiana. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Homemaker Magazine 
tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 20-D East Dela- 
ware, Chicago 11. 


WHY NOT SEND YOUR MSS TO A PUBLISHER 
FOR EDITING. Free circular. Arrow Press, 
Publishers, Box 2045, Buffalo, N 


YOUR OWN RADIO SHOW! How y forate. present 
to station, sell to sponsor. I did so can you. 
Details $1. Lorrie 241 West 108, Nye 25. 


GHOSTWRITING: Short goriee and _ television 
Scripts. See my ad page 64 . Will Lozier. 


LETTERS REMAILED from rom the ‘HEART’ of Holly- 
wood. 25c 1 neenase typed on Filmland postcards. 
> = .* . Rich, 1842 No. Cherokee, Hollywood, 


a RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.25 
osteo Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
109 Milpatciek, Skokie, Ml. 


MAKE DOLLARS WITH REWRITES from your 
newspaper. Postcard to S.A.S. Box 883, El Cajon, 
California. 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. $1.00 
a i. including subscription to Writer’s Bul- 
letin. Lola Couden, Box 12A, Capistrano Beach, 
California. 











“RULE OTHERS WITH THOUGHTS.” Full 
Course. Sensational exercises. $2. Delmar Wis- 
dom, 846 Sunnyside, Chicago 40. 





MEMORY’S STOREHOUSE UNLOCKED AT WILL 
—Forgotten experiences, ideas and information 
recalled when needed—by a simple mental com- 
mand! Possible? Yes, for proficient user of SELF- 
HYPNOSIS, alleges hypnotist Nard bons in 
amazing book—“HOW TO USE YOUR SUB- 
CONSCIOUS POWERS.” Writer’s aerr ‘must’. 
$2.00—delighted or refund! Verity Publications, 
Newfoundland 5-H, New Jersey. 





MAKE THE NAME DESCRIBE THE CHARAC- 
TER. Send $1 for 2,500 male, female i? and 
melting-pot surnames with tips on use. S. Slane, 
234 East 95, New York City. 





GENUINE PREHISTORIC FOSSILS, Five speci- 
pene $1.00 Postpaid. Blazier, RD 1, Cheswick, 
enna. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR WRITTEN to order. Any sub- 
t. Also cartoon ideas, book reports, ghostwrit- 
g. Frankel, 4903-W Adams, Chicago 44. 








MIAMI BOOMING! Vette, hag - Help wanted 
columns, $1. Rem Commissions exe- 
sti, Box 1061, Miam Vintevnat’l Airport Br.) 





OHN FRIEND — BOOKFINDER. Scarce, out-of 








SELF-PUBLISHING PLAN for success-minded 
authors! Successful author will share his own 
profitable plan with limited number ambitious 
writers. Guidance and advice worth hundreds of 
dollars! How to start small, build big! How to 
- books printed! How to get your books en- 

orsed by editors, leading cit pene! How to pro- 
mote for best results! How to sell libraries (over 
10,000). How to sell through radio (No advertis- 
ing outlay!) Ete., etc! Complete wee ($25) 
eleased in confidence to 1,000 only. Sent regis- 
tered mail. Send today—NOW! (Latecomers’ 
checks returned). AUTHOR, 4123 East Nelson 
Avenue, Alexandria, Va. 


CONFIDENTIAL—Letters ag pom ‘'~e—4 
hassee, Florida, 30c each. C. L. Liddle, P. O. Box 
1023, Tallahassee, Tlorida.” 


SALE—PRIVATE LIBRARY. Texana, Americana, 
Indian, Archeology, nee A and Historical As- 
sociation bulletins. Slavery are unused source 
one, out of print. G. B. Hudson, New Boston, 

exas. 


LETTERS; Local colorful post cards, briefly ty pos: 
ailed from “In Old Kentucky,’’ 25c eac 
Benton McClane, Box 214, Murray, Kentucky. 


READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories, Arti- 
cles and Poems, by professional authors, avail- 
able to writers who want to sell. Send stamp 
for details to Wm. Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 


YOU CAN’T SUCCEED ALONE! Join “The Song- 
writers’ Correspondence Club.’”’ Poets, lyric 
writers, music writers. Write, ‘‘Successful Song- 
writers,’”’ Box 711, G. P. O. New York 1, N. Y. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
te om sold and exchanged. List 10c. Smith’s 
Marlborough Rd., Salem, Massachusetts. 











NO MORE FORGOTTEN BIRTHDAYS or Anniver- 
saries! Let us remind you not to forget. Send for 
free details today to: DATE REMINDER SERV- 
ICE, Box 2526, Manatee, Florida. 





$2—$25 FOR REJECTED STORIES for one 
dissection by unique new writers club. Need a 
types material from all sections. $1 brings tall 
information. TENVAL PENNERS, Box 1803. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
roblem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also 
yg 50c. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 

vil Penna. 


SAN FRANCISCO—queries relating to contempo- 
rary or historical background of city or state. $1 
ond —- Mirabel, 41 Harrison Avenue, Sausa- 

to, Cal. 





BEGINNERS—Earn money at home while writing. 
Write a newsy column for small foreign papers 
(under fifty thousand population). The same 
mimeographed column goeg to all of your list- 
ings. Excellent interesting work and you are 
your own boss. It is your own business with 
splendid remuneration, For complete details 
(with subjects) send one dollar to Anthony 
Oliver, 7259 Fulton Street, North Hollywood, 
California. 


GET THESE PROFITABLE SMALL BUSINESS 
PLANS; FREE Details. Stuart Printing Service, 
Box 115 W-3, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 








Be A yy FOR CASH” — JUST PUB 
HED: An informative volume showing you 
the itfalls to avoid and the kind of words to 
use for a winning Cash Crossword Puzzle Entry. 
Contains the “inside story’’ of how these con- 
tests are judged. Price $2.50. Also, a crossword 
puzzle you can enter for $500.00. Details free. 
Write Robert Spence, 7352 Central Avenue, St. 
Petersburg 7, Florida. 





GET “DOLLARS FOR FILLERS,” 10 cents. Pat- 
tile Agency, Clanton, Alabama. 


MAIL RECEIVED FORWARDED. $3 Month. Hedg- 
peth, Box 830, Alhambra 11, California. 
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FROM CANADA—Remails 25c, local post cards, 
souvenirs, etc. June Birtley, 36 Aldwych Ave., 
Toronto 6, Canada. 





“EMPIRE ADVERTISER” Magazine teaches how 
to sell by mail. 2 issues lic. Box 84-WD, New 
York 12, N. Y. 





IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE SIMPLE CAR- 
TOONS, you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare 
time, copying and duplicating comic cartoons for 
advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 





GIFT CATALOG, Dollar Credit Coupon, 10c Box 
622 Lexington, Kentucky. 


POETS: Descriptions of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS: Kaleidograph Prize Programs, etc., sent 
on receipt of self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
KALEIDOGRAPH A National Magazine of Poetry, 
624 North Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Texas. 


REMAILING FROM HISTORIC BOSTON 25c each. 
Natalie, 172 Kendrick Avenue, Quincy, Mass. 


SUCCESSFUL WRITERS use BASIC CHARACTER 
TRAITS for plotting, conflict, characterizations. 
140 Positive and Negative Traits—to help you sell, 
25c (no stamps). Charles W. Van Dyke, 2509 El 
Toro Rd., Duarte, Calif. 


AUTODYNAMICS — Unlocks Your Subconscious 
Swiftly, creatively, effortless. Free amazing 
Brochure, Box 847 (B2-6), Ocean Park, Calif. 


LETTERS REMAILED twenty-five cents. E. Teich- 
ner, 70 Strong Street, New York 68, N. Y. 


CARTOON GAGS FOR SALE. Selling gagwriter Ed. 
Madden, GPO Box 693, Syracuse, N. Y. 




















WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and there- 
by sell as quickly as possible. Find answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 52. Natalie Newell, 
Ghostwriter. 


SEA KING LETTER REMAIL, 25c coin, Box 938, 
Missoula, Montana. From the Land of the Shining 
Mountains. 


LETTERS REMAILED from fabulous Steubenville, 
Ohio 25c each. William Gillespie, 515 Railroad 
Avenue, Steubenville, Ohio Ohio. 


PROFIT BY OTHERS’ ER ERRORS. Tips from the 
publishing city that might save you a lot of 
wasted effort and expense. Written from authori- 
tative sources, discussions with editors, agents 
and my own experience as an ambitious w riter, 

a B. Higgs, 158 W. 92nd St., New York 25, 


aN. 





FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every writ- 
ing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


LETTERS REMAILED 25c each. Pittsburgh, 
Penna., postmark. Wm. Henry, P. O. Box 6411, 
N. S. PGH-12, Pa. 


WHOLESALE. RECORDERS. TAPES. Radios. 
Phonographs. Catalogue. Towers, Box 155, Phila- 
delphia 5. 


FREE FOLIO “UP TO $45,000: Unlimited Vaca- 
tions.”” No merchandise, equipment. Unknown! 
Works itself home. Proven successful! Haylings, 
WD3, Carlsbad, California. 








ABC SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK. $2. Return- 
able. Zinman, 215-D West 91, New York, N. Y. 





DEEP SOUTH REMAILING 25c Special Rates 
Volume, Box 204, Columbus, Mississippi. 


WRITERS AND PAINTERS. Four comfortable 
apartments, vacation housekeeping, overlooking 
Cape Cod Bay. Gorgeous view, blissful quiet, 
—— beach. Most reasonable on Lower Cape. 
llustrated leaflet on request. Smith, 27 Angell, 
Providence, R. I. 


SELF-STUDY COURSES in confession story, short 
story, mystery, etc. See my ad page 68. Keenan. 
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TV Camera Angles 


(Continued from page 23) 


DIM AT THE LOUD CRASH OF THUN- 
DER, FLICKER AND GO OUT. DARKNESS 
IS EVERYWHERE LIKE SOME ONE HAD 
DRAWN THE SHADE. 


And in the following scene: 


A SOFT LIGHT APPEARS. WOMAN EN- 
TERS WITH A CANDELABRUM. 


At shot 29, we find these dimly-lit di- 
rections. 
SHE PICKS UP THE CANDELABRUM. 
NOW THERE’S DARKNESS IN THE ROOM 
EXCEPT FOR THE FLASH OF LIGHT- 
NING. 
And in the same scene: 


LIGHTNING FLASHES, THUNDER ROARS 
AND THE MIRROR CRASHES TO THE 
FLOOR. 


Even the entrance of two patrolmen in 
Scene 31 doesn’t throw much light on the 
situation. 

TWO PATROLMEN, CARRYING SEARCH- 

LIGHTS, ENTER THE ROOM. THEIR 

LIGHTS SWEEP THE ROOM, TO FINALLY 

FOCUS ON KATE. WATER POURS OFF 


THE SLICKERS THEY WEAR OVER 
THEIR UNIFORMS. 


In Scene 33: 
TWO MORE PEOPLE ENTER THE ROOM 
WITH FLASHLIGHTS. 

Finally, we’re beginning to see the light. 
But only with some difficult shooting on 
the part of the camera department. 

THE BULBS IN THE LAMPS SUDDENLY 

GLOW AND GROW STEADILY BRIGHTER 

AS THE ELECTRIC SYSTEM COMES TO 

LIFE. 

Only a script as excellently written as this 
one would warrant so much shooting in the 
dark. Also remember, you have to be pretty 
well established before any producer or 
photograph director will consider a script 
that is as problematic as the one above. If 
you are starting out stay in the daylight, 
or at least in well-lit rooms. 

“In the final analysis,’ Mr. Brodine ad- 
vises, “try to remember always, that the 
only thing an audience sees, is what gets 
into the camera range, so try to present a 
good technical script with carefully worked 
out camera angles and action.” 
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Chicago Markets 


(Continued from page 32) 


especially well received. It told of the ner- 
vous apprehension of a Kiwanis member 
who had been called on to fill the place 
of a scheduled speaker that didn’t show up. 
The story hit the bullseye because any Ki- 
wanis member might some day find himself 
in the same situation. 

Regular Kiwanis doings, meetings and 
convention are covered by the staff, but 
there is opportunity for a free lancer to 
write up a particular Kiwanis club that 
does something unusual. One such story 
was “They Worship on Horseback,” describ- 
ing a club that makes a pilgrimage each 
Easter to worship at the foot of the moun- 
tains in the desert of Arizona. Besides regu- 
lar Kiwanians, guests of neighboring dude 
ranches and townspeople saddle up and 
ride out in the early dawn to pray in the 
open air. 

Articles describing communities that are 
doing something unusual or dramatic, even 
though Kiwanis is not directly involved, 
are also welcome. “The Town That Re- 
fused to Die” described a town that sud- 
denly faced mass unemployment when the 
local mills suddenly moved south. Civic or- 
ganizations and citizens went all out and 
sold the town’s advantages to other indus- 
tries that moved in and gave the people 
jobs and new prosperity. 

Good photos help here, as in most maga- 
zines. Sheldon occasionally uses photo stories 
with captions. Words and pix are bought 
as a package. Fiction is needed, should be 
about 2,000 words, although short-shorts 
can be 800 to 1,000 words. Stories and 
articles bring about $50 to $100. No poetry, 
fillers or cartoons needed. 


Tue cxicaco JEWISH FORUM, published 
at 82 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, 

edited by the able Benjamin Weintroub. 
This national quarterly uses articles on 
Jewry in the U. S. and other countries, and 
on other minority groups. “Reflections on 
Jewish Drama” was a title in the Spring 
issue, and was a discussion of the ups and 
downs of this branch of the theater. “Early 
American Jewry” was the title of another. 





“WHAT’S COOKING IN CONTESTS.” A monthly 
contest magazine of Tips, Hints, and Research 
to Soy? you win in all types of contests. New 
$2,000.00 contest now open to all subscribers. 
One year $3.00; four months $1.00, sample copy 
25c. Robert Spence, Dept. D, 7352 Central Ave., 
St. Petersburg 7, Florida. 


WOMAN-WRITER, EUROPEAN BACKGROUND, 
would enjoy congenial contacts with individu- 
alists. June Wyndham Baker, 10025 5ist Ave., 
z= pel Seattle 66, Wash. Phone AValon 9932 after 


LOS PANGELES REMAILS—25c. Receiving and For- 
warding—$3 per Mo, View cards 6 for $1. Irish, 
1542 Amherst, Zone 25. 


TEXAS IS BIG; allow time for letters remailed 
from Eldorado, San Angelo, Ballinger 15 cents 
each. Questions answered about ranching 10 cents 
each; six for 50 cents. Message typed on plain or 
Kodachrome post cards 25 cents. Coin only. Mrs. 
T. C. Meador, Eldorado, Texas. 


LEARN GAGWRITING. Sample 
Frankel, 4903 W. Adams, Chicago 44. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York 
libraries (English and foreign languages accu- 
rately, comprehensively done). PUBLISHER'S 
SERVICE: —-, reliable indexing, proof-read- 
ing, copy iting. Reasonable rates: reliable 
prompt service. Div. G. Library Research Insti- 
tute, 69 Perry Street, New York 14, N. Y 


‘““BECKY’S CORSET” $2. House of Pettit. Box 
Murray Hill Station, New York. Sale: last 5 yrs. 
Digests $8. Postage .70. 


WHAT IS YOUR “IQ’’? At last you may take an 
excellent, recognized general intelligence test in 
home privacy and convenience! Very low cost. 
Information free. University Test Bureau, Box 
401, Palo Alto 1, California. 


SELF PUBLISHERS, others! Make hundreds yearly 
TAX FREE! Legitimate! Details ($1.95) first 1,000 
replying. CONSULTANT, 423 East Nelson, Alex- 
andria, Va. 


NW TYPING SERVICE 











lesson, 25c. 














seat, articles, poetry: 60c per 1,000 or fraction 
Over 10,000 words, books: 50c per 1,000 or fraction 
TV scripts: 20c per finished page 


Complete grammatical help; rates on request 
Bond paper; one carbon; minor corrections, if requested 


LUCILLE BOWLES 
3958 Greenwood Ave. 


SELF-HYPNOSIS 


Can flow of CREATIVE IDEAS be augmented and ac- 
celerated at will? Yes, alleges hypnotist Nard King in 
amazing book— 

“HOW TO USE YOUR SUBCONSCIOUS POWERS.” 
Writer's library ‘‘must.’’ $2.00 postpaid. Your money 


back if not delighted! 
VERITY PUBLICATIONS NEWFOUNDLAND 5-D, W. J. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED and ILLUSTRATIONS MADE 
EASY TERMS 


Your manuscript prepared in attractive professional form 
by former editor and commercial artist. per thousand 
words, plus postage. Editing done at additional charge. 


Free carbon. 
W. K. WARREN 
1026 N. E. Hancock P 


Seattle 3, Wash. 











ortiand, Oregon 








CHAUTAUQUA WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 


10th Session July 16 to Aug. 3, 1956 
Workshops in Fiction, Poetry, Non- Fiction and Juveniles. 
Manuscript conferences and all Chautauqua activities. 
Staff: Diggory Venn, Director; Margaret Widdemer, Rob- 
ert Francis, Marjorie B. Paradis, Rebecca Richmond. Fees: 
$25-60 for participants; special rates for auditors. Aca- 
demic Credit through Syracuse University. 


For bulletin write: Registrar 
Chautauqua Schools, Chautauqua, New York 






















































































It’s Fun to Share 


ideas and news about writers and pub- 
lishing; to explain how selling writers go 
about their work. WRITER'S DIGEST 


helps new writers with: 


SALES 


Latest detailed market requirements steer writers 
directly to sales. 


GROWTH 


Your writing may click in one of the more spe- 
cialized fields which are fully described in Writer's 
Digest articles each month. 


EXPERIENCE 


The “shop talk" in the various columns and fea- 
tures sharpens the writer's general know-how. 


ENCOURAGEMENT 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And dewy- 
eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE to finish 
their copies before they go back to the desk to 
finish their “best-story-so-far." 


Send a friend a copy at our expense 


A specially reduced introductory subscription is 
offered below on our usual money-back guarantee. 
If you don't like the first three issues, drop us a 
card and we'll refund your money in full. 








Writer's Digest J-6 
22 E. 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


C] Send me the next I5 issues of WRITER'S 
DIGEST for the enclosed $3.00. 


(C) Send a free sample copy to the name and 
address listed below. 


Name 


Address ........ 





Off-beat fiction is used here, if it con- 
cerns minority groups. In the Spring issue 
the story was “Dead Ringer,” by Hank 
Lopez. It dealt with a day in the life of 
a negro boy, describing his feelings at his 
father’s funeral, and his return home that 
day to face the rest of his own life, and 
knowing he would be humiliated and looked 
down on as his father had been. 

Both fiction and non-fiction should run 
from 2,000 to 6,000 words. Payment is | 
cent a word. Poetry is used throughout the 
book and brings $15 a page. 


Prope anp ptaces is a beautifully printed 
magazine, published at 3333 North Racine 
Avenue, Chicago 13. This book is dis- 
tributed through local DeSoto-Plymouth 
dealers. Professional quality photos are the 
only kind that have a chance of selling to 
Editor Ralph N. Swanson. 


The April issue had a photo and text 
story about movie star Esther Williams pet 
project, teaching blind children. A full- 
color shot of Esther was on the cover. 

Swanson says that if you have good 
photos that tell a story, your text need not 
be too professional, and can be rewritten. 
But we suggest you to do the best job 
possible on the writing. Even with good 
photos, an unintelligible manuscript will not 
sell. Avoid controversial subjects. Send 
only photo-sequence stories, single photos 
are not used. A one-page story should con- 
sist of eight to ten photographs and about 
500 words of text. Payment is good, and 
on acceptance. 


Ticer, PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY at 624 S. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, joins the 
ranks of newcomers in the windy city. 
George Fox is editor and publisher. Tiger 
definitely is slanted for the male market. 
“Every man a tiger,” George Fox told us, 
“is the philosophy of the magazine.” Like 
any male magazine it must have spice and 
dash. “We want no nudes, per se. Car- 
toons can be sexy, but the funniest cartoon 
I have bought lately had no sex at all.” 
Subjects for articles in Tiger can be any 
type of interest to males from 16 to 65. But 
they must emphasize toughness of males. 
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Sophistication, as such, is not a necessary 
ingredient for Tiger stories and articles. 

Fiction is used extensively in Tiger. 
Fast-paced detective stories with a touch 
of Mickey Spillane, cloak-and-dagger yarns 
—with a luscious heroine, love stories with 
a trick ending. 

Word length should average around 3,500 
words. Serials should have no more than 
three parts, each part being 3,500 words. 
Articles run the same as fiction. Payment is 
5 cents a word and up, depending on quali- 
ty of the material. 

Photos, both black and white and color 
are wanted. Payment is good, but depends 
on quality and suitability. 


On THe sour swe of the Loop at 1307 
S. Wabash, Chicago 5, you will find Exten- 
sion Magazine, edited by Eileen O’Hayer 
who smilingly calls her magazine the “bush 
leagues for writers and artists.” Stories that 
she has bought, often turn up on televi- 
sion. She returns all rights to her authors, 
so no credit is given Extension, but chances 
are that a drama with Catholic personali- 
ties, nuns or priests, is a story that might 
have originally appeared in Extension. 

One of the best religious magazines, 
Extension is a Catholic publication and 
material sent to Miss O’Hayer must recog- 
nize the precepts of the Catholic Church. 
There are no additional taboos except those 
of good taste. 

Fiction for this book can be about any 
subject in the world; adventure, detective, 
mystery, love, and family life. Miss O’Hayer 
says she is still looking for a good murder 
mystery that has a priest or nun as the 
victim or as the suspect though not a guilty 
one. 

Articles for Extension should be about 
outstanding Catholic personalities, showing 
how their religion affects their actions. 
Subjects that are directly or indirectly con- 
cerned with the Catholic Church also could 
be salable stories. 

Word lengths run from 1,000 to 5,000 
words and serial stories should have 6 to 
8 parts. Payment is good, starting at about 
$100. The inventory of poems and car- 
toons is still too high to permit buying. 





Beginners 


Only 


ot 


N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 
ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and naletaiiaale explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 
in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They WILL, however, under- 
stand a few secrets of professional writing 
and be able to compose good, readable 
English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 

e invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST j-6 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 
DIE sncidero eee desbhs bevaeess : 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 



























































WRITERS DIGEST 
COURSE 
IN 
SHORT 
FICTION 


helps you write for and sell to the 156 
markets that are paying from $15 to 
$1,500 for short-shorts of 800 to 2,000 
words. 





The course consists of 6 lessons, each 
one based on our 30 years of teaching 
and publishing experience, and sells 
complete for $17.50. 

If you would like to know more about 
Writer's Digest Course in Short Fic- 
tion, drop us a postcard. We will help 
you if we can. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 








CRITICISM 


For more than 35 years Writer's Di- 
gest has been criticising manuscripts. 


Our individual service includes: 
@ Complete constructive criticism 
@ Revision suggestions 
@ Specific market information 
Rates: 
Stories and Articles— 
up to 3,000 words—$4.00; each 
additional 1,000 words — $1.00. 
Poetry—$1.00 per poem up to ten 
lines, plus 10c for each addi- 
tional line. 
Novels—$1.00 per 1,000 words 
for a “blue pencil’’ criticism. 
Radio and TV plays— 
30-minute or one-act play— 
$6.00; one hour or three-act 
play—$15.00. 


Send all material with payment to: 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Get It Off Your Chest 
(Continued from page 34) 


the writer is justified. Assuming, of course, 
that the individual’s actions affect others. 


3. DON’T FLAY A DEAD HORSE. A true con- 
troversy is made up of new facts, new ideas, 
new points of view. Rehashing somebody 
else’s premise may pass for controversy in 
your opinion, but be sure first that some- 
one (possibly more expert than you) hasn’t 
already covered the ground thoroughly. 


4. DON’T EXAGGERATE. Catchy titles and 
bold subheads are fine salesmen, so long as 
they don’t backfire. Take the recent Life 
article on Dulles, for instance, and the 
famous “brink of war” controversy that is 
still going on. The piece started a contro- 
versy all right—one on which in the end the 
publisher felt obliged to explain. This is a 
situation publishers never like, and to which 
writers should not expose them. 


5. MEAN WHAT you say. While many 
people in the publishing business are posi- 
tive that “controversies sell books,” the con- 
troversy has to be genuine. Manufacturing 
one strictly for sales purposes doesn’t work, 
any more than condescending highbrows 
writing true confessions “just for money” 
earn anything more than rejection slips. 
You have to believe in what you are writ- 
ing. No matter how abused and worn-out 
the word “sincere” may be, the quality it 
describes is as essential as ever in good 
writing. In order to write strongly about a 
subject, you have to feel strongly about it. 


Why Stick Your Neck Out? 


But, you may ask, with all these factors 
to consider, why get into a controversy in 
the first place? True, it may sell, but so do 
Norman Vincent Peale’s non-controversial 
inspirationals, Mrs. Lindbergh’s unforgetta- 
ble best-seller Gifts From The Sea, Rachel 
Carson’s oceanographic prose poems, Mrs. 
Marshall’s reverent biography, A Man 
Called Peter. The answer to that would be, 
if you can write as exquisitely as Rachel 
Carson or Anne Lindbergh write about any- 
thing, and all of us will rush out and buy 
your book. 
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SOR RL AA ORE iy Sots 


en 











Characters Make Your Story.... 3.75 
Elwood ’ 
Free Lance Writing for a Living. 2.75 
earney 
How to Write for Money........ 1.50 


How to Write a Story and Sell It. 2.95 


St. Johns | 
Narrative Technique............ 4.00 
Uzzell 
ill - for Writers.......... 3.00 
Practical ‘Guide to Successful 
woes ») Oe 2.00 
Science-Fiction Handbook....... 3.50 
de Camp 
Successful Interviewing.......... 3.75 
arr 
ey Here’s How............ 1.00 
ei 
wins for Christian Publications 3.00 
steyee 
Writing for the Screen........... 3.00 
Beran 
Wiis of Bi Biography............ 1.50 
Writing. a Fiction, The......... 4.00 
offman 
eS ere 2.75 
Meredith 
Your Creative Power............ 4.95 
sborn 
ARTICLE WRITING 
Guide to Successful Magazine 
a ae 5.00 
Society of Magazine Writers 
Soare Time Article Writing for 
~ EEE De ES 3.95 
— ever 
Techni =" in Article Writing.... 3.50 
Write “ Trade Journals........ 2.50 
Harrison 
Writing Non-Fiction............ 3.00 
‘ampbei 
CARTOONING 
i OS eae 4.00 
Priscilla 
How to Create Gags............. 2.00 
Cartoon + Ace. SE 
How to Write Jokes............. 2.00 
Reznick 


of Cri eae 
ae hal Criminal investigation . 4.75 


Soderman & O’Connell 
Writing Detective and Mystery 
NOH oa orca og piace sravere aces 3.00 
Burack 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Children’s Book Field........... 3.50 
Colby 
Writing for Young Children. .... 3.00 
a Juvenile Fiction........ 3.00 
Whitney 








CAREERS IN WRITING 
Careers in Religious Journalism... 2.50 


oodford 


DETECT TIVE WRITING 








JUNE 


BOOK SPECIAL 





Pointers on Radio Writing 

Josephine Niggli 

Radio writing is still lucrative; 

this book shcws you how to 
make it pay. 

Special price 

(regular price $2.00) 


$1.00 


BOOKS 


jor writers 


MARKETS 
Editor and Publisher Syndicate 
Rr 1.00 | 
Protection and Marketing of 
iterary — Ricnseeinicn asi 3.75 
Wittenber, 
a: and ll to Sell Your 2.00 
Writers “0 a 
Jones @ Mathieu 
NOVEL WRITING 
Craft of ao Welting..........+. 3.00 
Burack 
rae a & Movdl........0.- 3.50 
Novel i in the Making............ 3.00 
ara 
Technique of the Novel ........ 2.00 
Uzzell 
PLAYWRITING 
Playwright at Work............. 3.00 
Van Druten 
mn” on Playwriting ........ 2.00 
1 li 
Samar BR ss 50 ce nencese 1.45 


PLOTTING AND REVISION 
3.00 


Basic Formulas of Fiction.... 
















SELECTED By the editors of 
WritTeEr’s DiceEstT as the most 
authoritative and helpful for 
writers wishing to learn more 
about their profession. You’re 
entitled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days if 
not thoroughly satisfied. 











Foster 
How to Revise Your Own Stories. 2.00 
Hamilton 
oo See 3.00 
immons 
36 — tic Situations.......... 2.50 
‘olti 
Writing: Advice and Devices.... 3.75 
ampbei 
POETRY AND VERSE | 
An Editor Looks at Poetry 2.00 
Coblentz 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 3.00 
00 
First Principles of Verse......... 2.50 


illyer 


POETRY AND VERSE 


ae Rhyming Dictionary 6.00 
Writing and Selling GusingS Card 


Verse 1.00 
Barr 
Writing Light Verse............ 2.50 





rmour 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid: 


City 


REFERENCE 
American Thesaurus of Slang.... 7.00 
Berry and Van den Bark 
Dictionary of American Proverbs. 6.00 
Dictionary of Thoughts......... 4.95 
Encyclopedia of Superstitions.... 3.50 
English Grammar Simplified..... 1.75 
Manual of Copyright Practice.... 6.50 
Nicholson 
|) | re 6.95 
Practical Handbook of Better 
GE oc entascaus chante ante 1.50 
Colby 
Rapid Vocabulary Builder...... 1.00 
Roget’s Thesaurus ee sos Soe 
Touch Typing in Ten Lessons. so0 Boe 
Webster’s New World Dictionary, 
thumb indexed ............. 6.00 
Western Words ................ 3.75 
WHO DUD sie56 deb ceeasces 4.95 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
Professional Short Story Writing. 4.50 


Mowery 
Short Story Writing............. 2.00 
Tremaine 
Short Story Writing for a Profit. 2.00 
Blackiston 
Write the Short Short........... 3.75 
Elwood 
Writers: Try Short Shorts...... 3.00 
Reid 
Writing Magazine Fiction....... 3.50 
Campbell 
Writing the Confession Story.... 2.50 
Collett 
TV AND RADIO 
Eric Heath’s Writing for 
Television .. SO 
How to Write for Television. . 2a 
aufman 
po eS 3.75 
Chayefsky 
Television Writing............. 3.50 
Greene 
Television Writing and Selling.. 5.75 
Roberts 
Writing for Television 3.00 
Seldes 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio. J-6 
Payment of $ enclosed 


State 
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HYPNOTISM 


Power of Suggestion in Daily Living 
Thousands have profited. 
Only ONE DOLLAR 
Copy One Foot in Hell—(50c) FREE 


Dept. W, College Press 


2722 Oak Lawn Dallas, Texas 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Electric Typing 


Your manuscript improved in many details—Spelling, 
Punctuation, Awkward Phrases, Compounding, etc. $1.25 
to $1.75 per thousand words. Good Bond. One Carbon. 
First and Last Pages Free. 

HAROLD DuMONTIER 
Rt. No. 8, Box 38, Dept. WD, Greenfield, Mass. 








SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 








Dept. W. 333 W. 56th St. New York 19, N. Y. 





TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help them gain 

recognition. If you are looking for a publisher of your Novel, Short 

Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, Poetry, ete., learn how we can help 

you. Write today for booklet AA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 120 W. 31 St#., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 





A LUCKY BREAK FOR NEW AUTHORS! 


Marketing, ms. analysis, revision, editing, translation, 
ghostwriting—whatever your needs, my friendly, personal 
agency can supply it. Special attention to TV, movie and 
books with Western slant. Send for free details. 


BETH KRAMER 





P. O. Box 308 WD Laguna Beach, Calif. 








POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 


Send one or more of your best poems today for 
FREE EXAMINATION. Any subject. Imme- 
diate consideration. 

Phonograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 1474-D Broadway, New York 36, W.Y. 





YOUR LIFE WORK SAFE IN MY HANDS 


My clients sell. Saturday Review recently carried review 
on book I edited, as did Boston Post. Yours will also get 
my best edit-typing service, at rate of 50 cents per M, 
or $1.00 per M, for complete service in professional man- 
ner. Short stories also treated in like manner at same 
rates. $1.00 minimum per manuscript. 

FLORENCE A. LINDSAY 


Box 493 Hartford, Conn. 











If you are not in that class (and lets 
face it, most of us are not), but do like to 
write, and you have strong opinions about 
one subject or another, get them off your 
chest. After all, the primary purpose of 
writing is the writer’s urge to express him- 
self. 

But the reward is, if the writer expresses 
himself sufficiently well, that other human 
beings will want to read what he has to 
say. It is true that everything worth writing 
about has already been done. But old sub- 
jects become fresh ones when regarded from 
a new point of view. 

As to the other reason writers write, 
namely, for the resulting applause and ap- 
proval, don’t let the lack of kudos worry 
you. A writer of the Life staff, famous for 
his skill at profiles and personality pieces, 
used to say, “If the subject of your article 
is pleased with it, you haven’t done a good 
job.” Another writer I knew hid the flatter- 
ing testimonial, complete with gold seal and 
mayor’s signature, which he received after 
doing an essay on an American city. Ac- 
cording to him, the gratitude of the towns- 
people proved he hadn’t done the article 
right. 

Both of these writers are probably leaning 
over backwards a bit. But there is some 
truth in what they say. To be fair to a 
subject (and in controversy you must try 
very hard to be fair), you must first gather 
all of the facts, then present the picture as 
you see it. Seldom will your slant agree 
with what the people you are writing about 
think you should have written. Those you 
praise will feel you haven’t been sufficiently 
enthusiastic, while their critics will dislike 
your article because it is too “favorable,” 
and so you have a controversy. 

So if you have a pet peeve, a favorite 
theory, or some information you have hesi- 
tated to use because you thought it was too 
hot to handle, write it up. You may sell it. 
At the worst, you can always congratulate 
yourself on the money you saved. Think 
what a psychiatrist would charge to get it 
off your chest! 





FREE! FREE FREE! Writin 


My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 


the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
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correspondence. 


let’s find out 


Read What Rupert Hughes, Famous Author Says 


can teach genius, 
learn the 


Palmer Institute’s in- 


intel- 


“T have found 
struction material most interesting, 
I believe 


machinery 


ligent and helpful. it would be 


‘Since authorship is essentially a mat- . ee 
for-Gk Nomiewerk: at sx Gne of the few of very real benefit to the beginning 
arts of which much can be taught by writer and hardly less valuable to the 


established and published author.” 


if you can 


riake real money writing 





R ad What Students Say 
bout How We Helped 
Them Succeed 


Editor Credits Palmer 
For Success 


“I had never written a 
line in my life before 
starting the Palmer course, 
yet after completing only 
a few lessons I started to 
market my articles,” writes 
now editor of a Cana- 
“If I could personally 
Palmer student, I 
him of the value 





I 


Hugh G. Jarman, 
d.an magazine. 
rn et each prospective 
know I could convince 
oi} Palmer training.” 


Wins $250 in 
Story Contest 


“What I learned from 
: you paid me $250 for a 
; story which won in the 
McFadden Short Story 
Contest. If I hadn’t had 
your course I would never 
have dared to compete in such fast com- 
Thanks a million for your help.” 
L. B. Lewis, Anna, Illinois. 





pany. 


Mrs. 


My First 2 Stories 
Brought Me $255 


“Before completing the 
Palmer course I sold two 
stories; one for $110, the 
other for $145,” writes 
Adam B. Aretz, Taren- 
tum, Pa. “When the go- 
ing got rough I turned to the Lessons. 
The answer was there. Luck? Plenty of 
it. But with the continued help I am 
receiving from the Palmer staff I know 
I'll be lucky again.” 









The fact that you are reading Writer’s Digest 
indicates your interest in writing, that you have 
ambition to succeed—to develop your ability to 
write for the really big money. Lots of other people 
have succeeded . . . and we are proud of the fact 
that over the Jast 35 years we have trained so many 
of them. 


Earn While Learning At Home 

Many Palmer students earn while learning at 
home, receiving small but welcome checks for 
material that may be turned out quickly, provided 
the writer has the ability and is prepared to study 
the technique. Palmer training is unique and 
prepares the students for not just one field 
writing, but for all short stories, mysteries, 
articles, radio, Television, Motion Pictures. 

The Palmer Institute of Authorship offers you 
complete training in all fields of creative writing. 


FREE Lesson Shows How 


So you can see yourself how you may “cash in” on 
your opportunities, we make this generous free offer to 
send you: Typical lesson of our proven home-study course, 
with actual writing assignments showing how you can 
‘earn by doing,” and typical answers showing how pro- 
fessional writers actually do the work, plus 40-page book 


of 





“The Art of Writing Salable Stories,’ describing your 
opportunities. Send for your Free Lesson Material and 
Book. (No obligation. No salesman will call.) Send today. 
canon Institute of Authorship 
Since 1917 
Approved: National Home Study Council 
Sieites 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-66 Approved 
ait Veterans 








Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Mail This Reminder Coupon or Send Postcard 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-66 








FREE 


‘ ‘ 

1 Please send me free ty pic al lesson package and book, “‘The Art of 

i Writing Salable Stories,’ which explains how I may increase my 
income from writing This is confidential No salesman will call 

: Please print clearly 

1 Mr 

i Mrs 

1 Miss 

1 Address 

: City Zone State 

' Check here ( ) if eligible for veterans’ training 
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The Author of an Awards-Winning 
Novel Will Help You Arrange 


YOUR BOOK 


For Publication 


Y MOST RECENT novel 
won a national award as 
“the outstanding book of 


the month.” Back of this honor lay two 


decades of professional experience in 





writing, during which I sold every book 
I wrote. 

If you are writing your first book, you will need some guidance in its 
preparation and sale. Do you want this help to be of professional caliber? 
Can you afford the cost of settling for less? 

If you wish to employ the aid of an author who sells what he ‘writes, my 
assistance is available to you. The program of literary counsel I offer cannot 
be described in this limited space, but my pamphlet entitled BOOK WRIT- 
ING HELP furnishes all the details, and it will be sent to you free. 

If you are thinking that “some day” you will write and find out whether 
Carson can help you, remember that nothing has ever been done tomorrow. 
Today is all the time there is. Send now for BOOK WRITING HELP. It 


may mean the turning point in your literary career. 









Through twenty years of advertising in literary journals. it has been my 
practice never to speak unkindly of any colleague in the profession. This 
policy continues to bring me the patronage of talented and observing 
writers, who recognize constructive help and appreciate good taste in 
advertising. 














Literary CONSULTANT innarran Stace, cauir 
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